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AS a history of Napoleon I. 
H] yet been written? We have had 
sentimental romances of which he is 
the hero, and libels upon his life and 
character, alike unworthy of the digni- 
ty of history. The Napoleon of Ab- 
bott and Headley bears the same rela- 
tion to a historical character that the 
Indian of Cooper bears to the Modoc 
and the Apache. The work of Scott 
shows an eager acceptance of the most 
damaging statements, without due sift- 
ing of evidence, and a disposition to 
pander to the coarsest national preju- 
dice, unworthy of the kindly genius of 
theauthor. Alison’s History of Europe 
isan ingenious and eloquent plea for 
conservatism by a Tory of the strait- 
est sect. Napoleon’s crimes against 
the constitution and the liberties of re- 
publican France are almost virtues in 
his sight, while offenses against mo- 
tarchical Austria and autocratic Russia 
are rebuked with the warmth of an ad- 
Yocate. It is only necesssary to know 
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whether a certain fact makes for or 
against his theories of government, to 
be able to predict with tolerable cer- 
tainty his verdict. Thiers has much 
stronger claims to impartialjty. If his 
were a history of the Empire only, it 
would be entitled to high praise in this 
respect. While rendering enthusiastic 
tribute to Napoleon’s military genius, 
he subjects the political measures of the 
Empire to a rigid scrutiny. His con- 
demnation of the ungenerous humilia- 
tion of Prussia, and the short- sighted 
aggrandizement of Russia, which made 
up the Treaty of Tilsit; his eloquent 
denunciation of the cruel farce of which 
the imbecile Charles IV. was the victim 
—a fitting prelude to the wanton inva- 
sion which swallowed up the victors of 
Austerlitz—and his description of the 
madness of pride which rejected the sin- 
cere mediation and honorable advice of 
Austria, after Dresden, are worthy of the 
great statesman. But when we turn to 
the Consulate, we find a different treat- 
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202 LANFREY’S 
ment. Criticism becomes panegyric. 
Napoleon’s encroachments upon the leg- 
islative power under cover of the crude 
constitution of Sieyés; his constant in- 
fringement of its sadly limited authority ; 
the blow which he struck at the sanc- 
tity of the archives, and at the purity 
and independence of justice; the cyni- 
cism with which he justified his course, 
when a reluctant opposition provoked 
him into throwing aside the mask; and 
the violence which overwhelmed the 
feeble efforts of Constant, Ganilh, and 
Thiessé to erect a barrier against the 
returning tide of absolutism—all are 
justified by the despot’s plea, neces- 
sity. The breaking—under the pressure 
of an invading army—of the chain of 
confederation which had bound together 
the Swiss Cantons, leaving only useless 
links, and the virtual destruction of the 
central authority for the purpose of an- 
nulling the influence of the republic, 
are pronounced a wise and just media- 
tion. Strangest of all, the man of let- 
ters has scarcely a word of condemna- 
tion for the uneasy consciousness of 
a usurper, who stooped to wage war 
with the sa/ou and*tq banish De Staél, 
or the suspicion which not only stifled 
the voice of the press, but extinguished 
all literature which admitted principles 
—those dangerous things, containing 
facts beyond the reach of force, and 
thoughts above the intelligence of the 
police. The truth is, that his Napoleon 
of the Consulate cannot be reconciled 
with his Napoleon of the Empire, and in 
his attempts to justify the former, the 
illustrious author often moralizes in a 
vein painfully suggestive of the pages of 
Plutarch, who, under the rule of Nero, 
loved to speculate upon a liberty which 
was to him only the vision of a golden 
age. 

Jomini and Las Cases have not writ- 
ten histories in the comprehensive sense 
of the word. The former deals with 
Napoleon exclusively in a military point 
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of view. Here, in most cases, all that 
the ablest criticism can do is to examine 
and analyze those splendid works of 
genius which, based upon principles 
profoundly true, advance to their com- 
pletion by steps of which each bears to 
the preceding a relation almost as pre- 
cise as that existing between the mem- 
bers of an equation. They not only an- 
ticipate and provide for the error into 
which the enemy will fall, but they in- 
vite, almost compel error, by seeming 
to leave some vital point unguarded; 
as, for instance, the apparent neglect to 
occupy the plateau of Pratzen at Aus- 
terlitz. It is the province of criticism 
to show how simple these great princi- 
ples are, and to enforce the lessons of 
their application. 

The memoirs of Las Cases present 
a touching picture of fidelity in adversity, 
but it must be admitted that as contri- 
butions to history they are almost value- 
less. The author’s own views and opin- 
ions are so impressed by the dominant 
intellect, that they are little else than the 
echo of excuses elaborately framed for 
crimes past redress, of statements at 
variance not only with the acts but with 
previous statements of Napoleon, and 
of charges brought against those whom 
absence or death had deprived of all 
opportunity for refutation. 

The memoirs of Soult, Suchez, and 
Mathieu Dumas, and the history of the 
expedition to Moscow by Count Ségur, 
are valuable principally to the student 
of military history. The memoirs of the 
Duke of Rovigc must be taken with 
allowance, when we remember that he 
was the confidential agent of Napo 
leon in the seizure and execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien, which, if not morally 
the worst, was certainly the least de- 
fensible political act of his life, and that 
his relations to the dark tragedy which 
closed the once glorious career of Piche- 
gru have suggested suspicions which 
will never be wholly cleared up this side 
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of the grave. The judgment of previous 
histories has been one of violent hatred 
or of profound attachment. It has 
seemed as if sufficient time had not 
elapsed to allow a verdict to be recorded 
without partiality, prejudice, or interest. 

It would be extravagant to claim for 
the work of Lanfrey absolute freedom 
from the faults of its predecessors. But 
it occupies far higher ground than Scott 
or Abbott. It is not hampered, as is 
Alison, by a special plea for a particular 
theory of government. It wisely leaves 
to the intelligent criticism of men who 
have made war their study and their 
profession, the military side of Napole- 
on’s character, giving only such promi- 
nence to his campaigns as is necessary 
to the completeness of the narrative. It 
treats of him. as Politician, Statesman, 
Diplomatist, and Frenchman. It brings 
to the subject a method of treatment 
which may be called the rationalistic, 
divesting his character of the haze of 
romance which has obscured it, and re- 
ferring his deeds to the highest tribunal 
by which human actions can be tried— 
the eternal principles of truth and jus- 
tice. In this honorable effort, time is to 
him a valuable ally, enabling him at the 
distance of fifty years to catch the ac- 
cents of protest, of remonstrance, of 
humanity, which fell little heeded upon 
ears deafened by the clank of the sabre 
and the roar of artillery. That he often 
falls short of this lofty ideal, that he is 
sometimes unfair in his argument and 
harsh in his judgment, must be admitted; 
nor will it surprise the intelligent reader 
of history that he should not be able to 
treat events fraught with such tremen- 
dous results to his country with the judi- 
cial impartiality of Hallam. 

Judging by the internal evidences of 
the book, we would venture the opinion 
that the author is a moderate republi- 
can. He believes that the Revolution, 
in spite of its terrible excesses, left a 
precious legacy of liberty and light to 
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the age. He is sometimes unjust to him 
who seized upon this legacy, of which 
he had declared himself the guardian. 
We who have seen to what condition 
France has been reduced by the revival 
of principles against which Lanfrey has 
entered this noble protest, can make al- 
lowances for the intensity of feeling, 
which, if it often swells to righteous in- 
dignation, sometimes descends to un- 
justifiable bitterness. Two volumes 
have been published, bringing us to the 
conclusion of the campaign of Jena and 
the decree of Berlin, in 1806. 

Having thus noticed briefly the salient 
points of the previous histories of Na- 
poleon, and having indicated the aim 
and plan of the work before us, let us 
examine it more in detail. We will be- 
gin by introducing the author in his own 
words : 

“Napoleon has for the most part had 
no judgment passed upon him but that 
either of profound hatred or of profound 
attachment. After his death, as during 
his life, it has been his fate to stir the 
hearts of men to their depths, and the 
battles to which his policy gave rise have 
been fought again over his memory. To 
popular deification and the interested 
encomiums of party spirit, to the com- 
plaisant eulogies of historians the dupes 
or accomplices of vulgar prejudices, oth- 
ers have retorted by violent invectives, 
in which we have often seen truth wound- 
ed by her own weapons. Napoleon’s 
glory has always found more flatterers 
than detractors, for the incense of which 
there is no more to spare for the idol is 
still lavished on the worshipers. His- 
tory is made for neither of these parts, 
for neither is consistent with the dignity 
of the judge, nor with the calm of per- 
fect equity. Now that detraction and 
apology have, while exhausting them- 
selves, prepared all the elements of com- 

plete information, the time seems to 
have come for a more clear-sighted esti- 
mate. If, after so many eminent pol- 
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iticians, philosophers, historians and 
poets, I venture in my turn to examine 
a figure that so few have been able to 
touch without damage, my single claim 
is that I am able to take advantage of 
the lapse of time. Information abounds, 
motives are better known, facts are 
clearer, and false prestige is gradually 
vanishing. As for the passions awak- 
ened in us by the recollection of the in- 
fluence of Napoleon’s memory in the 
defeats which liberty has suffered in 
our time, it is now tolerably easy to be 
on our guard against these. The pres- 
ent having become more endurable, no 
longer allows us to despair for the fut- 
ure. I feel myself free alike from the 
prepossessions of hatred, and the su- 
perstition of enthusiasm, and I should 
repulse as an ignoble servitude any opin- 
ion which could withhold me from pay- 
ing reverence to true greatness. There 
is besides, in history itself, a pacifying 
force which shields the mind from the 
fanaticism of party spirit. If, on the 
one hand, it presents a spectacle of 
discouraging failures and endless con- 
tradictions, it shows on the other that 
there is a constant tendency in civiliza- 
tion at once to recover and to raise its 
level. It shows us especially that we 
are the authors of our own destinies, 
and that a nation is always responsible 
for the creation of a yoke under which 
it has afterward been obliged to bow. 
In spite of certain appearances wrongly 
understood, history is not a school of 
fatalism ; it is one long pleading in favor 
of liberty.” 

As would be expected from the philo- 
sophical tone which pervades these no- 
ble words and gives promise of a truly 
rational plan, the author dwells at little 
length on the boyhood of Napoleon. 
He prefers to devote to an analysis of 
that movement of the human intellect 
toward light and liberty which marked 
the 18th century, and to a sketch of the 
strange country of his birth, the time 
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employed by some historians in the nar- 
ration of trivialities and improbabilities. 
He fully recognizes the great principle 
so ably advanced by Buckle, though 
sometimes pushed to an unwarrantable 
length — namely, the power of the nat- 
ural forces by virtue of which climate, 
race, the wants and tendencies of the 
age, do so much toward molding the 
character and shaping the actions of 
men. The recognition of these forces 
makes the study of history the solution 
of a mighty problem, always complex 
and often obscure, but still depending 
upon known principles and subject to 
discovered laws. The opposite view 
discloses a confused mass of facts, in 
the midst of which phenomena are con- 
stantly occurring, not explicable by any 
principle, but usually referred to the 
convenient Deus ex machina. In other 
words, it applies to the age of recorded 
history the principles of what Herbert 
Spencer wittily calls the carpenter pe- 
riod of the world. As an illustration of 
the different views, Victor Hugo says, 
“Napoleon fell because he displeas- 
ed God.” The philosophical historian 
would say, because the Empire had be- 
come a monstrous anomaly, and its 
longer duration in the 19th century an 
impossibility. 

The time devoted to the sketch of 
Corsica is well employed, for, in accord- 
ance with the principles to which we have 
referred, many traits in Napoleon’s char- 
acter may be ascribed to the peculiari- 
ties of the country which was his birth- 
place. The Corsicans united to the 
energy of the northern races the sub- 
tility and dissimulation of the Italians. 
They did not enter into the spirit of the 
age, and yet had caught something of 
its polish. Brave and treacherous, hos- 
pitable and vindictive, ignorant of the 
rudiments of political science, they were 
full of enthusiasm for the pictures of 
antique virtue. Their young men were 
educated at Italian universities, which, 
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while they proscribed Voltaire, permit- 
ted youth to admire Regulus. It can 
not be denied that Napoleon in his youth 
displayed some of the generous enthu- 
siasm natural to that age. Soon after 
leaving the military college at Paris, he 
addressed a letter to Buttafuoco, the 
agent of Choiseul in the subjugation of 
Corsica, whom he overwhelmed with a 
torrent of invective and indignation. In 
this letter he invoked in passionate lan- 
guage some of the leading Girondists, 
whom at this time he greatly admired. 
Being a spectator of their fall, which he 
attributed to weakness, he soon distrust- 
ed principles in which he had never 
thoroughly believed. With a secret 
leaning toward that which he was aban- 
doning, determined to use that which 
he was adopting only so far as it was 
conducive to his own interests, the de- 
fender of Paoli planned the capture of 
the citadel of Ajaccio and its surrender 
to France. The admirer of the Girond- 
ists cast in his lot with the Mountain. 
The aathor gives a concise, but clear 
and accurate, account of the military 
operations of 1796 in Italy. But with 
all deference to the wisdom of the plan 
which leaves to the professional critic 
the investigation of such subjects, we 
think this wonderful campaign deserving 
of a more extended notice. It stands 
alone in history, the work of a mind 
apparently not subject to the laws of 
development. Here were no crude ex- 
periments, no failures teaching lessons 
which insured future success. On the 
contrary, this first creation of his genius 
stands in the judgment of the best sol- 
diers unsurpassed, if equaled, by any of 
his subsequent campaigns. Though his 
forces were not large, the blows deliv- 
ered were no less crushing in propor- 
tion to the objects aimed at than those 
which dissolved coalitions and overturn- 
ed thrones. From the first, the general 
features of his strategy were the same. 
Instead of methodical movements grad- 
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ually bringing the armies together, gen- 
erally directed upon the enemy’s front, 
sometimes upon his flanks for the pur- 
pose of securing an advantageous posi- 
tion, we see him striking at his enemy’s 
communications, cutting him off from 
his base, scattering his own columns 
sufficiently to cause bewildering uncer- 
tainty where the blow would fall, yet 
keeping them at such supporting dis- 
tance as to insure superiority at the 
point of contact. If any change took 
place in the character of his cam- 
paigns, it certainly was not for the bet- 
ter. The only one that can be pro- 
nounced equal to that of 1796, is the cam- 
paign of 1814, while the hazardous exten- 
sion of his lines at Marengo, in the 
campaign of 1800, for the purpose of in- 
closing Mélas, is hardly justified by the 
arrival of Desaix and the charge of Kel- 
lerman. This campaign shows a want 
of due proportion between the gigantic 
conception and the limited means. It 
marks the point where the daring ad- 
venturer begins to injure the soldier. 
The barren slaughter of Borodino shows 
his genius clogged by gigantic resources, 
and trusting to the brute force of masses 
what was formerly attained by rapidity 
of execution. 

The author’s treatment of Napoleon’s 
acts during this year, except in so far 
as they are purely military, is thorough, 
and in the main discriminating. He 
shows how rapidly the defensive wars 
of the Republic had become wars of 
aggression and conquest. The sole 
aggression of the Revolution had been 
the annexation of Belgium and Savoy 
and the invasion of Holland. But Bel- 
gium and Savoy were attached to France 
by situation, language, and the almost 
unanimous consent of the inhabitants. 
The occupation of Holland had been 
purely a defensive measure, with no in- 
tention of annexing her territory. The 
invasion of Italy was undertaken from 
different motives. The course of the 
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Directory was to excite the populations 
against their rulers by proclamations 
holding out promises of liberty. But in 
this they were not actuated by the spir- 
it of propagandism of the Revolution, 
which had carried its principles wher- 
ever its armies were successful. The 
Republic, animated by a fiery zeal and 
fighting for existence, aided revolution 
both as a principle and as a defensive 
measure. The Directory encouraged 
it for the purpose of wringing fresh con- 
cessions out of Austria. Above all, 
they wanted money. They were ina 
chronic condition of financial embarrass- 
ment. Well aware of this fact, Bona- 
parte pursued toward them a policy of 
alternate conciliation and defiance. At 
one time he would appease their com- 
plaints with large remittances; at anoth- 
er he would meet them with angry re- 
criminations and threats to resign. Such 
was their greed and their fear of seeing 
the career of conquest which glutted it 
cut short, that the body which sent him 
to Italy to get rid of him dared not take 
him at his word. 

Lanfrey speaks with just severity of 
the wholesale spoliations, and seems to 
feel deeply the stain which they cast 
upon the fame of his country. Refer- 
ring to the instructions of the Directory 
to Bonaparte, he says: 

“What instantly strikes and revolts 
the reader of those documents is the in- 
credible intensity acquired in so short a 
time by this thirst for the wealth of a 
friendly people, and the shamelessness 
with which they displayed a greed which 
is usually artful enough to hide itself 
under the semblance of policy..... 
National pride has generally led us to 
throw a veil over the motives of shame- 
less cupidity which directed our first oc- 
cupation of Italy, and which from the 
first tarnished the glories of our victo- 
ries and compromised their results. 
People prefer to dwell upon the artifi- 
cial phrases and rhetorical common- 
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places which were meant to amuse the 
crowd. The picture is more flattering 
and more pleasing to popular vanity, 
but in this way the true spirit of events 
escapes us, and their subsequent turns 
are so many riddles.” 

He divides the blame about equally, 
between the Directory which recom- 
mended such acts, and the general who 
did not hesitate to put them in practice 
whenever he wished to silence their 
complaints. In this connection we no- 
tice a species of unfairness which is not 
inconsistent with strict accuracy as to 
facts. The author admits that Bona- 
parte did thoroughly repress the prac- 
tice of pillaging, and that to effect this 
he degraded several officers and shot 
some men. But he maintains that there 
was little difference between this prac- 
tice which he punished and his own 
acts. “But with the system of spolia- 
tion which he thought it perfectly legiti- 
mate in himself to apply to the nations 
we were supposed to have come to free, 
he was not likely to obtain any very 
thorough reformation. All that he could 
do was to put an end to open disorder 
and scenes of public violence. It was, 
in a word, to regulate pillage, not to 
abolish it. Disinterestedness was im- 
possible in the common soldier when it 
was not to be found in the chiefs.” The 
answer to this is obvious. Grant that 
he was actuated by no higher motive 
than the desire to preserve the disci- 
pline and efficiency of his army; this does 
not make it the less a righteous act. 
Nor is it just to place Bonaparte’s exac- 
tions upon the same footing as irrespon- 
sible pillage. To make the parallel a 
fair one, those acts which he justly terms 
spoliations should have enriched Bona- 
parte himself. But he was far too wise 
for that. None knew better than he the 
value of pecuniary disinterestedness. It 
meant independence. He obeyed with- 
out a scruple the iniquitous instruc- 
tions of the Directory, but not a penny 
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of this ill-gotten wealth adhered to him 
in transitu. He coldly replied to Sali- 
cetti’s tender of 4,000,000 francs found at 
Modena in the coffers of Este: ‘‘ Thank 
you; for such a sum I am not going to 
put myself in the power of the Duke of 
Modena.” He looked on with a cyn- 
ical smile when Sieyés put himself in 
his power by accepting the reserve fund. 

That Napoleon was the first to violate 
the neutrality of Venice by establishing 
his headquarters at Brescia, in the latter 
part of May, 1796, the author establish- 
es in spite of the denials of some histo- 
rians and the silence of others. This he 
does by Bonaparte’s own letter of June 
7th, to the Directory, and by Romanin’s 
Storia Documentata di Venezia. This 
was the beginning of a policy toward 
that republic which receives, and, we 
think, deserves, the author’s severe cen- 
sure. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
establishment of the Cispadan republic, 
and this creation, the unaided work of 
Bonaparte, is severely criticised. Not 
only was it done upon his own respon- 
sibility, but it was in direct opposition 
to the wishes and policy of the Direct- 
ory. That policy, as we have indicated, 
was to encourage dissensions, to excite 
revolt, even to assist the people against 
their rulers. This was done chiefly as 
a menace to Austria through these pet- 
ty sovereigns. The Directory hoped by 
these means to make peace so desirable 
that to obtain it she would offer fresh 
concessions. They never intended to 
give a permanent existence to the state 
of things they encouraged. Above all, 
they wished to avoid committing them- 
selves to any policy which could not be 
abandoned if the state of negotiations 
should require. In a word, they wished 
to hold the possibility of republican in- 
Stitutions for these states over the head 
of Austria, and when this had effected 
its purpose, to withdraw it. This poli- 
cy, if tortuous, was clever. If it failed 
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in its objects, it at least entailed no bur- 
dens. Bonaparte wrote to the Direct- 
ory to consult them as to the propriety 
of dethroning the Duke of Modena, and 
consolidating Modena and Reggio into 
arepublic. Without waiting fora reply, 
which could not but be unfavorable, he 
hastened to complete his work, in order 
to give to this deliberate violation of 
their policy the appearance of a fait ac- 
compli. His policy throughout the en- 
tire campaign was to conciliate as long 
as possible the Directory, and when he 
could no longer appease their complaints, 
to disregard their instructions, and an- 
ticipate their objections. Lanfrey thus 
speaks : 

“Instead of reversing his policy, he 
proceeded to involve the French gov- 
ernment still more deeply in it, in order 
to become the necessary arbitrator of 2 
situation which he himself had created, 
and which he alone could control. It is 
impossible to deny that in this case the Di- 
rectory, notwithstanding its past faults, 
the tardiness of its scruples, and the rep- 
rehensible side of some of its calcula- 
tions, displayed both wisdom and judg- 
ment. In fact, to undertake the protec- 
tion of republics which were artificial 
structures and had no relation to the in- 
terests and opinions of the people, which 
were besides incapable of defending 
themselves, not only against the for- 
eigner but against their own subjects, 
and had never either been accustomed 
to liberty or had any taste for it, was to 
condemn ourselves to constant interfer- 
ence and to the necessity of taking sides 
in all their internal disputes; and as 
power, in the very nature of things, goes 
hand in hand with action and responsi- 
bility, it was inevitably making an en- 
gagement to govern them, to manage all 
their affajrs, and to occupy their territo- 
ry indefinitely.” 

Yet the government which could so 
clearly see the faults of Bonaparte’s pol- 
icy, lacked the moral courage to enforce 
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its own views. To this fatal weak- 
ness its fall was chiefly due. 

The policy adopted toward the repub- 
lic of Venice was that foreshadowed in 
Bonaparte’s letter to the Directory, June 
7th, 1796, in which this frank admission 
occurs: “I have purposely devised this 
sort of a rupture, in case you may wish 
to obtain five or six millions from Ven- 
ice. If you have more decided inten- 
tions, I think it would be well to keep 
up the quarrel.” Severe as are the 
comments of Lanfrey upon this policy, 
they are justified by the facts. There is 
strong reason to believe that the Direct- 
ory had, in their diplomatic correspond- 
ence, suggested the feasibility of hand- 
ing over Venice to Austria, as a com- 
pensation for the loss of Lombardy and 
the gain to France of Belgium and the 
frontier of the Rhine. Certain it is that 
at Leoben, April 13th, 1797, Bonaparte, 
who had no authority to treat, Clarke 
having been sent for that purpose, made 
three propositions to Austria, two of 
which contained the cession of a part or 
of the whole of the territory of Venice. 
The third offered Lombardy. Lanfrey 
thus speaks of this last offer: 

“In order to understand the double 
part Napoleon was playing with all the 
world, we must compare these last few 
lines with the proclamation which only 
four days before he addressed to those 
same Lombards whom he was now offer- 
ing to deliver over again to Austria, not 
knowing whether she would take them 
or seize a richer prey nearer home. 
‘You will ask for a guarantee of your 
future independence; but are not the 
victories which the Italian armies are 
gaining day after day a sufficient guar- 
antee? Every fresh triumph is an ad- 
ditional line in your constitutional char- 
ter. Facts are stronger than q declara- 
tion which is substantially puerile. You 
can not doubt the interest and desire of 
the government to make you free and 
independent.’ ”’ 
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He also points out that in his account 
of this negotiation to the Directory, Bo- 
naparte deceived them in asserting that 
Austria would accept no compensation 
in Germany, knowing that even the Di- 
rectory, dishonest as had been their 
course in Italy, shrunk from the unpar- 
alleled treachery of sacrificing ‘to their 
desire for peace the independence of a 
State whose only crime was its weak- 
ness. This he proves from Bonaparte’s 
own memoirs, wher¢ he admits that Aus- 
tria would have accepted Bavaria with 
a guarantee that the constitution of Ven- 
ice should not be changed. If Bona- 
parte had waited for the co-operation of 
the armies of the Rhine in the beginning 
of this year, Austria, pressed on all sides, 
would have been glad to preserve the in- 
tegrity of her remaining territory at the 
cost of Lombardy. But this would have 
been to share his glory with others, and 
those others men who were the objects 
of his special dislike. With a marvel- 
ous quickness of apprehension toward 
anything which might oppose his am- 
bitious plans, he saw danger in the stur- 
dy simplicity and well-balanced mind of 
Moreau, and in the youthful genius of 
Hoche, who, brilliant yet pure, free from 
the least taint of selfishness, and of a 
lofty patriotism, recalled the best days 
of Rome. A little self-denial on the 
part of the soldier and statesmanship 
on the part of the government would 
have averted this crime. But Bonaparte 
pressed on alone, his difficulties increas- 
ing at every step, until the approach of 
winter made him really anxious for 
peace. The Directory, actuated by 
some honest scruples, and revolted by 
the baseness of the act, hesitated. They 
finally set the seal to their career of 
trickery and cowardice by signing the 
treaty of Campo Formio, on the 17th of 
October, 1797. Thus fell the old re- 
public, after an existence of nearly 1,300 
years, during which she had experienced 
every vicissitude of fortune. The cra- 
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dle of liberty in Italy, she had risen to 
be the bulwark of Christendom. Her 
sails had whitened every known sea. A 
school of art had grown up under her 
fostering care, whose immortal works 
still compel the mournful admiration of 
every beholder. Once at least she had 
changed the destinies of the world. As 
Tours marks the spot where the rushing 
tide of Mohammedan conquest had re- 
ceded, so in the blood-stained waves of 
Lepanto the sun of the Ottoman Empire 
had gone down. The freedom of her 
youth had given place to a stealthy des- 
potism, whose mysterious terrors had be- 
numbed every faculty. The dying curse 
of Faliero seemed realized. Her ships 
rotted at the idle wharves. The brush 
dropped from her palsied hand. The 
dry-rot of licentiousness and corruption 
had eaten away the sources of power. 
The oldest republic on earth received 
her death-blow at the hands of the 
youngest. The yoke of Austria has 
pressed heavily upon her, and her rule 
has been justly execrated; but in our 
condemnation of the grinding tyranny 
which has marked this rule, let us not 
forget who delivered up the victim. In 
the stately words of Lanfrey, written in 
1865: “The Venetian people did not die 
with her. They still suffer and still pro- 
test. They have been again and again 
avenged since then, by the endless 
dangers and complications which the 
iniquities of Campo Formio bequeathed 
to Europe, but the crime committed 
by French hands still waits for repara- 
tion.” 

We have spoken of the treaty of Cam- 
po Formio as following the preliminaries 
of Leoben, for the purpose of presenting 
the sacrifice of Venice in a connected 
form. In reality they were separated 
by the events of the eighteenth Fructi- 
dor. This coup d’état, which resulted 
in the overthrow of the legislative power 
by the Directory, was precipitated by a 
speech of Dumolard in the Council of 
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the Five Hundred. He demanded of 
the Directory an explanation of the state 
of affairs in Venice. He denounced the 
policy which pretended to liberate na- 
tions by attacking their independence, 
and finally complained of the manner in 
which the Directory ignored the legisla- 
tive body, a result of the vicious Consti- 
tution of the year III, which, by entire- 
ly separating the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive powers, had practically annulled 
the former. It has always been the cus- 
tom to denounce this speech as auda- 
cious and arrogant. In nothing does 
Lanfrey show himself a true historian 
more than in the independent spirit 
which impels him to leave the beaten 
path of tradition and to subject to a 
searching examination the dicta of writ- 
ers who regard opposition to any scheme 
of Napoleon as frima facie evidence of 
faction. That Bonaparte himself should 
have stigmatized as a pestilent dema- 
gogue any one who even questioned his 
acts, was to have been expected from 
his organization and habit of mind. In- 
credibly intolerant of opposition, he was 
never perhaps equaled in the art of find- 
ing pretexts, inventing plots, and attrib- 
uting the basest motives to opponents. 
It does not excite surprise that his feel- 
ings should have been shared by the en- 
thusiastic class of personal adherents, 
and affected by the more numerous class 
who “crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee where thrift may follow fawning,” 
nor that these charges should have been 
repeated with fury in the columns of a 
press which only existed as the trum- 
peter of power. Have we not seen in 
this republic similar perversions of truth 
accepted by a large portion of the na- 
tion, who could not even plead that they 
were fascinated by the glamour of gen- 
ius, but were merely slaves to the igno- 
ble ties of party? We have a right to 
expect better things from historians. 
But they seem to have adopted, by al- 
most unanimous consent, the rule that 
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the actions of Bonaparte were right Jer 
sé, and that it was incumbent upon those 
who questioned his policy to show cause 
why they should not be considered trait- 
ors to their country. In this instance, 
Lanfrey shows conclusively that the re- 
forms called for were not only desirable 
but urgent, and adds: “ And if the warn- 
ings already received had not been suf- 
ficient, the effect which Dumolard’s mo- 
tion produced on Bonaparte ought to 
have been enough to dissipate all illu- 
sion.” It threw him into a transport 
of rage, especially against the club of 
Clichy, composed principally of mem- 
bers of the opposition, whom he de- 
nounced as assassins. Lanfrey points 
out with great clearness and logical force 
the crime and blunder committed by the 
Directory in their desperate clutch at 
the power which was falling from their 
grasp. Their real danger was from Bo- 
naparte, for to the intelligent observer 
of his course in Italy, this constant strug- 
gle, marked by audacity, aggression, and 
defiance on the one side, by querulous 
anger, hesitation, and retreat on the 
other, could have but one result. They 
were secured against any danger from 
the legislative body by the Constitution 
of the year III, which, as Lanfrey justly 
observes, “had made a kind of fortified 
position of the executive power. It was 
a position, in fact, too strongly fortified, 
for it had been strengthened at the ex- 
pense of legislative influence.” 

_ Seeing that a conflict between the two 
branches of the government was immi- 
nent, Bonaparte, with a prescience part- 
ly due to his cold, calculating tempera- 
ment, partly to his extraordinary freedom 
from convictions, realized that it was nec- 
essary to his plans that the Directory 
should prevail. He dispatched Lava- 
lette—a clear-headed, prudent man—to 
observe what was going on, and to es- 
tablish communication with Barras and 
Carnot, as representatives of the two 
bodies. At the same time, he sent Au- 
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gereau as the fitting agent to urge the 
Directory forward in the path of sedition 
and outrage which he had marked out 
for them. As soon as he saw them fair- 
ly entered upon this course, knowing 
that their violence would be followed by 
a corresponding reaction, he ceased all 
communication with them. He could 
contemplate the demolition of the fabric 
which the Revolution had cemented with 
so much blood with the feelings of the 
wrecker, waiting for the moment when 
he can snatch something from the sink- 
ing ship lured to destruction by the false 
beacon he has displayed. At one o’clock 
on the morning of the 4th of September, 
1797, Augereau surrounded the Palace of 
the Tuileries, where the legislative body 
held their sessions, and the revolution 
of the eighteenth Fructidor was accom- 
plished. Lanfrey says: 

“Such was the celebrated coup d’état 
which destroyed the independence of a 
nation already wearied of changes and 
of the various parties by whom it had 
been so often deceived. Those who 
look in the history of human circum- 
stances for the too rare spectacle of the 
triumph of justice, may here allow them- 
selves to behold it. The eighteenth 
Fructidor was the immediate con/re coup 
of the violation of law which we had just 
committed at Venice. Legislative pro- 
tests led to the menaces from Bonaparte 
and his soldiers; the irritation of the 
army furnished the Directory with an 
arm without which it would never have 
triumphed over the councils ; and by a 
righteous expiation France was depriv- 
ed of liberty by the same blow which 
had just destroyed the independence of 
Venice. The principal strength of the 
republican government had laid hitherto 
in the sincerity of even its fanaticism. 
The moment they let it be seen that they 
no longer believed in themselves, and 
turned their own maxims into derision 
by openly trampling the national will 
under foot, they lost all value as the rep- 
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resentatives of a principle, and their 
power was gone.” 

The author regards the campaign in 
Egypt and Syria as the earliest indica- 
tion of the tendency of Napoleon’s mind 
toward the gigantic and the marvelous. 
That the feeble condition of the East 
presented few obstacles to its conquest, 
was of much less importance than the 
opportunity to dazzle and captivate the 
imaginations of men. It was this de- 
sire rather to compel wonder than to de- 
serve admiration, which gave to so many 
of the creations of his genius their un- 
real and evanescent character. This 
feeling, and the necessity for action 
growing out of his relations to the Di- 
rectory, were the motives which chiefly 
prompted him to undertake this expedi- 
tion. In allusion to a third reason— 
namely, a desire to let the Directory 
realize that brilliant success was insep- 
arable from his presence—Lanfrey says: 
“Besides which, he had a horror of re- 
pose, and all his faculties turned to the 
side of action. He dreaded still more 
the inevitable analysis to which he would 
be subjected by the witty and penetrat- 
ing skepticism of the sa/ous of Paris, 
those intellectual laboratories where ev- 
erything is decomposed and tested. He 
thoroughly understood the character of 
this fickle and satirical people, which 
avenges its infatuations by indifference, 
and so quickly grows familiar with the 
idols to whom it has offered most in- 
cense.” The motives which led the Di- 
rectory to favor the expedition were ap- 
parent. They were still clinging to the 
feeble policy which had sent him to Ita- 
ly to get rid of him, though one would 
suppose that the spectacle of a con- 
queror returning intoxicated with glo- 
ry and idolized by the soldiers would 
have deterred them from a second ex- 
periment. 

The author speaks with deserved con- 
tempt of the charlatanism which prompt- 
ed Bonaparte’s pretended zeal for the 
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Mussulman religion—a pretense as use- 
less as it was discreditable : 

“A great deal of admiration has been 
expressed for Bonaparte’s political sa- 
gacity in these lavish flatteries of the 
Mussulman faith, but they were too im- 
moderate and overdone to be really clev- 
er. They provoked the mirth of the 
soldiers, and produced no effect on the 
minds of the people to whom they were 
addressed. Our language was too much 
out of harmony with our situation to ap- 
pear sincere. With the simple, instinct 
supplies the place of reasoning, and saves 
them from falling into snares as gross as 
these. It would have been both politic 
and just to respect the faith of the coun- 
try, and honor it by constant considera- 
tion; but to pretend to adopt it, to sac- 
rifice to it what passed for our own re- 
ligious belief, and to shower contempt 
on what in Italy Bonaparte had treated 
with an exaggerated veneration, was to 
display a spirit of charlatanry for which 
no artifice would be too base.” 

This view of religion as a powerful 
lever in moving men was inherent to his 
nature; but he improved upon this first 
crude experiment. The Concordat shows 
the progress he had made in utilizing 
God. 

The author speaks with justifiable 
horror of the massacre of the 2,000 pris- 
oners after the capture of Jaffa. He ex- 
amines the three reasons advanced in 
justification of Napoleon by his apolo- 
gists, and founded upon his own asser- 
tions at St. Helena—first, the danger of 
furnishing the enemy with reinforce- 
ments; second, the want of food; third, 
the fact that they were prisoners taken 
at El Arrish and liberated on parole. 
The first he pronounces insufficient, 
though perhaps real, for there was noth- 
ing very formidable in the possibility of 
slightly increasing armies which had 
been usually defeated with a loss of 
not over forty men. The second he 
proves false by Bonaparte’s letter giv- 
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ing the quantity of rations he captured 
at Jaffa. The third he stigmatizes as 
one of the fables invented at St. Helena 
to influence the judgment of history. 
He acquits him of the other charge, 
which has cast so dark a shade upon 
this sombre character—the poisoning of 
the French sick. It is denied by Sir 
Robert Wilson, the man who of all oth- 
ers had the best means of information, 
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and probably only gained credence 
through the callousness with which Bo- 
naparte discussed it. 

The eighteenth Brumaire brings us 
to a portion of Lanfrey’s work far too 
valuable and interesting to be discussed 
at the end of an article. We shall there- 
fore reserve it for another paper, in fur- 
ther review of this valuable contribution 
to history. 
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\ , J E had crossed and recrossed the 

river many times, now wading its 
shallow depths, now springing from bowl- 
der to bowlder, and taking advantage of 
the tree-trunks that nearly spanned it 
occasionally. It was high noon, and we 
were at length glad to stop and rest in 
a jungle of undergrowth, shaded at this 
point by some aromatic laurels. What 
a wealth of nature! Here were hazel- 
bushes; huge ferns; the wide -spread- 
ing, elegant leaves of the wild raspber- 
ry; young redwoods of freshest green, 
springing so stately from the roots of 
their fallen elders ; clumps of azaleas in 
open spots ; the polished leaf of the poi- 
son-oak, so noticeable for its rich color- 
ing and graceful outline —these, with 
hundreds of other vines and shrubs, 
made a rare picture for the eye to wan- 
der over. 

“What a romantic spot for ‘love ina 
cottage!’ remarked the youngest of 
our party, pointing from where he lay 
to a little knoll that sloped backward 
from the river far enough to command 
a glimpse of the purple mountain. 
“Come,” he urged, “let’s take posses- 
sion. I will carry all your tiger lilies 
and that sickly smelling yerda buena. 
The air will be cooler up there.” 

We rose good-naturedly to second 
his wish, and pushed lazily through the 


briar-crossed cattle - trail to the spot in- 
dicated. We were not a little surpris- 
ed, on reaching it, to find the remains of 
an old shanty on our pre-emption; 2 low 
chimney, made of mud and sticks and 
built outside the dwelling, and some 
blackened redwood boards that had 
made part of the floor, being all that 
was left to tell there had been a human 
habitation. Huge redwood stumps, in- 
terspersed between the young forest- 
trees, showed that the land had been 
formerly cleared to the river, and, 
strangely out of place in such a wilder- 
ness, two luxuriant rose-bushes stretch- 
ed their unpruned branches hither and 
thither; a multiflora scrambled over and 
hid the remnant of a rough fence, and a 
La Marque clung for support to a mass 
of intertwined creepers frail as itself. 

**This place,” said L——, who now 
joined us with his empty trout - basket, 
“was the scene of a tragedy, of a kind 
only too common in our early history ; 
but my wife can tell you the whole. I 
only came in just before the curtain 
dropped.” 

We begged to hear it, and simulta- 
neously arranged ourselves in a seated 
circle to listen. 

“It begins in the city, and the preface 
will, I fear, be too long,” she objected. 
That, we insisted, was impossible, as we 
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had two good hours to spare, and the 
scene would so admirably frame the 
story. 

“It was shortly after our arrival in 
San Francisco,” she began, “that I met 
the young girl, or young woman, whose 
life faded out so swiftly in the centre of 
this solitude. ‘On this side,’ as we say 
—that is, after crossing the isthmus — 
my sister Caroline was taken down with 
Panama fever, and I was nearly as ill 
from alarm and fatigue as she from dis- 
ease. Still, I kept up, and watched and 
prayed, and we landed in San Francis- 
co alive—not much more. L » who 
at this time was superintendent of the 
La Salud Mine, hurried down to meet 
us; but as the doctor declared it would 
be too serious a risk for Caroline to 
travel inland, he could only make ar- 
rangements for our remaining a month 
or two, and then hurry back to the situ- 
ation he had so lately acquired. In or- 
der to lessen expenses somewhat (board 
at the American Hotel, on the Plaza, 
was $50 a week), it was decided we 
should go to a lodging-house, where, 
with such slender appetites, we were 
able to supply our wants from a restau- 
rant at a much lower figure. You will 
judge, however, that our condition was 
anything but enviable, when I tell you 
that these lodging-rooms covered the 
entire second floor, the whole lower floor 
being used for gambling-hells and sa- 
loons, in which some sort of music was 
going on all day, and especially all night. 
A piano anda tolerable bass voice seem- 
ed to be fixtures of the establishment, 
and were only silent after three in the 
morning. Two boys with a harp had 
already reached the city, and did fre- 
quent duty below. The first barrel-or- 
gan on the coast also found patrons. 
Occasionally a stabbing affray or a sui- 
cide made a slight diversion, when, for 
a few hours, things would be quieted. 
Besides all these noises, which came un- 
dulled through the ghin floors, and the 
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racing of the rats on the cloth ceiling 
above (which sagged with their weight), 
the gamblers, whose dining and sleep- 
ing-rooms were on this floor, used our 
passage-way as a sort of parade-ground, 
and the steady tramp, tramp, tramp, so 
close to us, made me even more nervous 
than the music or murders. It was, as 
I said, a fearful time; among total stran- 
gers, dependent on a restaurant, no fire 
to heat gruel or a bottle of water, dread- 
ing the bold stare if you went out, dread- 
ing what might happen any moment with- 
in. The old doctor was kind, and did 
all he could; but Caroline showed slight 
promise of returning health, until after 
an event which would have killed any 
other invalid. 

“The day had been extremely warm, 
and we had been obliged to have the 
door ajar as well as the window open. 
By some unaccountable oversight, I had 
forgotten to lock the former on retiring, 


* and, at about one o’clock, I was startled 


by a loud knocking and a demand for 
entrance. Fearing that it meant fire 
(one-third of the city had been burned 
the week previous), I was out of bed in 
an instant, but in reply to my inquiries, 
the man, who now had his hand on the 
lock and turned it, declared that it was 
his room, and no one but himself should 
shut it; he would put a knife into Brown 
next morning for renting his room over 
his head. Good heavens! what could 
Ido? I ordered him away peremptori- 
ly, but he was just enough under the in- 
fluence of liquor to be insensible to ap- 
peals of any sort. I screamed for help 
through the crack that I had not strength 
to close. I shouted to the proprietor of 
the lodgings, who I knew must be in his 
chamber opposite. But no one came, 
and my forces decreased with each mo- 
ment. Once, with superhuman effort, 
I closed the door, but before I could 
turn the key it was open again. Poor 
Caroline, in her skeleton condition, at- 
tempted to rise and come to my help. 
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The more I screamed for assistance, the 
more exhausted my strength was. I 
stopped for an instant, when a bright 
thought flashed before me. I seized it 
as a drowning man might seize a straw. 
Gathering up my utmost force, I pushed 
furiously against the door, and then sud- 
denly letgo. Bang! came the villainous 
intruder, full length and flat on his very 
prominent nose. The pain must have 
been severe, for it sobered and restrain- 
ed him instantly, and, picking himself 
up with difficulty, he beat an ignomini- 
ous retreat, while I contemptuously toss- 
ed his hat after him. The real climax 
of the affair was his returning, after I 
had relocked the door, to say, in an af- 
fable tone : 

“* Beg pardon, ladies; I’m-a little the 
worse for liquor, I believe. I’m not so 
bad a fellow as you imagine.’ 

“That, by the way, was a pretty fair 
sample of many apologies I have heard 
since then from men who, away from 
the sustaining and purifying influence of 
good women, in every-day life defied all 
laws of decency and amenity. ‘You 
think me a rough, bad fellow, because 
I swear a little at times; but the fact is 
I have no concealed meanness like lots 
of other men you meet. I’m a pretty 
good fellow, now, let me tell you.’ 

“T gave poor Caroline a heavy dose 
of whisky, hoping thus to allay the ef- 
fects of her fright and make sleep pos- 
sible; then wrapping myself in a shawl, 
I kept watch the rest of the night. Well, 
the next morning the proprietor of the 
rooms came to congratulate me on my 
success in worsting my drunken visitor. 

«But if you heard me call, and knew 
we were in danger, why did you not come 
and defend us?’ I asked, indignantly. 
‘How could you be so unmanly as to 
leave two weak women to suffer such a 
dreadful outrage alone?’ 

“*O, I knew you were an awful smart 
woman, and could just beat him, and an- 
other, too, if necessary. I was watch- 
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ing and listening, and I saw you could 
manage the business. I kept my six- 
shooter in my hand, ready to fire the 
moment he had got the better of you. 
Anyway, the moment I’d appeared he’d 
have pulled his knife on me, and I’d 
have been a dead man. It’s dangerous 
interfering where a woman’s concerned,’ 
he concluded, shaking his head timidly, 
as he pictured to himself the fate he had 
so barely missed. 

“My sister slept and slept. Her 
breathing was deep and regular, and 
the expression of her face more than 
usually serene. Now and then I fan- 
cied light footsteps paused at the door; 
but the noises of the busy day soon 
overpowered the fancy. At noon a gen- 
tle tap at the door aroused me from a 
waking dream, and Caroline opened her 
eyes with a smile. It was a young 
woman, in a yellow striped calico, bear- 
ing in her hand a small waiter covered 
with some delicately cooked food—broil- 
ed chicken and golden toast—on which 
Caroline at once cast a longing eye. 
The girl courtesied: ‘Mr. Rush sends 
his compliments, Miss, and he hopes 
the other lady is none the worse for the 
trouble the drunken scoundrel gave you 
last night. All the gentlemen was mad 
at him, ma’am;’ and she set down the 
tray close beside the sick one’s pillow. 
Here was a quandary. I objected that 
we did not know Mr. Rush, that I had 
no acquaintance with—‘such people,’ I 
was going to say; but corrected myself 
in time, and said, ‘those parties below.’ 
The idea of being under an obligation 
to gamblers! and then, this pretty yel- 
low-haired girl? I had seen her sever- 
al times before in the same striking 
dress, now scrubbing the entry, now the 
dining-room (which I knew belonged to 
the gamblers), and again I had caughta 
glimpse of her in an emerald satin dress, 
presiding at the dinner-table. We had 
noticed her voice—sweet and strong, 
though uncultivated—so entirely in har- 
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mony with her eager, magnetic, but too 
girlish face. Caroline had only yester- 
day observed, ‘ How’cax she sing so like 
a bird in such a place as this, and with 
such a life as hers must be!’ and now, 
here we were, mixed up with all this. 

“*QO, please take it, Miss; it'll do 
you good, and they’ll be so dashed if 
you don’t. They’re not your kind of 
gentlemen, ma’am, but they still have a 
kind feeling for women—ladies, that is.’ 

“*Very well. I am extremely oblig- 
ed to you for your trouble; and will you 
give the gentleman’ (how the word stuck 
in my throat!) ‘my sister’s thanks?’ 

“«] will indeed, ma’am, and I’m glad 
the sick lady relishes it, and may I bring 
her a snack to-night myself? I have 
charge of everything the same as it was 
my own.’ 

“From this time there was no with- 
standing her womanly kindness. In the 
morning she came clothed in the yellow 
stripes, in the evening in the emerald 
satin, clasped with a gorgeous pearl 
brooch, always with some little nicety 
for Carry, who found in her her best 
physician. Her odd, vivacious chat at 
night made her believe she would be 
well in the morning, and mild medita- 
tion on the fresh oddities and crudities 
of her speech when she brought in the 
late breakfast took her mind off herself 
the rest of the day. How could there 
be anything dubious or wrong about 
such a hearty, unselfish creature? and 
yet we had avoided her as outside the 
pale. On her side she grew ever more 
kind and communicative, and in less 
than a month we possessed her entire 
history, together with her half-formed 
plans for the future. 

“The daughter of a small tradesman 
at -Melbourne, she had grown up on 
much work and little schooling. Al- 
ways happy, always beloved, she had 
had many suitors, and at twenty mar- 
ried a man whom she loved passionate- 
ly and trusted wholly. But her father, 
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her watchful protector, dying shortly 
after the marriage, everything went 
wrong. Complaint took the place of 
praise, censure of thanks. Her En- 
glish, her singing, her manners, her 
cheerfulness even, he found fault with, 
and set himself to subdue. She was 
wild with misery and disappointment. 
The baby brought rest and relief, but 
he was soon taken from her arms, and 
life was again full of despair. Then he 
brought her to this country, where in 
the mines he had fallen a victim in a 
mining-claim affray. Returning a stran- 
ger to San Francisco, she had sought 
work as a nurse, but that was too con- 
fining, and now she was cook, house- 
keeper, and chambermaid at this gam- 
bling establishment. 

“QO, Jam in no danger, ma’am, from 
these- gamblers. I could take care of 
myself when I was a mere child. J un- 
derstand how to deal with them, and 
they understand me, you may be cer- 
tain. No man ever frightened me but 
my husband, and where that love went 
to after we were married, was, and al- 
ways will be, a mystery to me. O, if 
you could have seen the look in his eye 
when he said “it was my duty to love 
him.”’ She shivered and her whole 
aspect changed as she remembered the 
old tyranny. 

“*¢But was it advisable for her to risk 
her good name in the way she was 
doing? Why not seek other employ- 
ment?’ 

‘“‘ She blushed, and explained that she 
had a friend. He was with the gam- 
blers, but not of them. Next week he 
was to be paid for the billiard-tables he 
had invested his money in, and then 
they were to be married and go into the 
country. He was a lumberman and 
hated the city. She did not think peo- 
ple would concern themselves about the 
associations of hard-working people, 
etc. 

“Three nights after this, she came, 
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bringing a leather bag, in which was 
$500, and begged that it might remain 
with us, as she had a presentiment that 
it was not safe with Thane (her lover). 
Next morning, beneath the napkin that 
covered the breakfast-tray, she brought 
$500 more. On the following night, a 
disguised man entered Thane’s room, 
stabbed him in several places, and, after 
rummaging his trunk, left him bleeding 
and speechless. Early the following 
morning, Jane, uneasy and fearing she 
knew not what, knocked at his door. 
Hearing only a faint moan, she opened 
it, and found him weltering in his blood. 
She at once informed the gamblers, who 
made a show of looking into the matter, 
but nothing came of it. Jane at once 
relinquished her situation as cook and 
housekeeper, and devoted herself to nurs- 
ing her lover. He was just pronounced 
out of danger when L—— came again 
to the city and brought us down to the 
ranch, where we have been ever since. 
A year passed before L—— brought 
me for the first time to look at these big 
trees. The horseback ride—the only 
mode of traveling in those days —had 
been delightfully exhilarating. We rode 
round this way, as husband had some 
business with the mill over there, and I 
pulled up at this shanty to get a drink 
and rest awhile before returning. Some 
marigolds and great double sun-flowers 
proclaimed the pregence of a woman, 
and a cheery voice was singing within. 
The door opened, and, to our astonish- 
ment, who should appear but Jane Hark- 
ness, in the identical yellow striped dress. 
She stood on no ceremony, but, throw- 
ing her arms around me, laughed and 
cried by turns, exclaiming: 

“*You dear soul! But is it you ora 
ghost? You have come straight from 
heaven to see how happy I am.’ Then, 
ensconcing me in the one rocking-chair 
of the establishment, she went back to 
where I had left them, and explained 
how Thane, when sufficiently recovered, 
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had been engaged as top-sawyer by Old 
G—— of the mill, that they were pros- 
pering, and he had already invested what 
he had in a venture of lumber for Los 
Angeles. He hoped in a few years to 
make his pile, and then they would live 
a little nearer town. Her face, toned 
down and more sweetly womanly, bore 
testimony to the value of the life they 
had led together. After this, we saw 
each other pretty frequently, considering 
the distance that divided us. Thane 
was held to be a thriving, honest busi- 
ness man. He was glad to serve us 
whenever he could, and the more we 
saw of him the more we liked him. Sit- 
ting by the dam with him once, he told 
me of his flattering prospects. ‘This is 


the happiest year of my life,’ he said, 
with a wistful backward glance at the 
shanty; ‘God grant that it may con- 
tinue.’ 

“** You are so good to Jane that I am 
certain it will,’ I replied. 


“The first rains had laid the dust and 
made the roads once more pleasant for 
traveling. The hills were gay in new 
spring dresses. Every one was hopeful 
about the market for the abundant crops, 
only fairly harvested when the rain 
had appeared. L—— was particularly 
buoyant because our new house was 
contained in the schooner-load of pota- 
toes he had just shipped to San Fran- 
cisco, when, instead of the rainy nights 
and bright, sunshiny days of the previ- 
ous winter and the beginning of this, 
1852-3 concluded to favor us with an il- 
lustration of what in childhood we had 
pictured to ourselves as a rainy season 
in the tropics. For three weeks it 
poured down, with slight variation in 
degree, day and night. The brooks 
were swollen to rivers, and the rivers— 
black, roaring, sullen—spread over wide 
areas of valley and forest land, carrying 
off first the scantling and dééris of the 
mills, and later logs, lumber, and huge 
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trees, which the flood had torn up by 
the roots, and at last often the mills 
themselves. There were no bridges or 
fences, such as we lost this last winter, 
to be washed away, and, as the roads 
were with slight exception merely trails, 
if one disappeared here or there, you 
had but to initiate another on either 
side, as the whole country was before 
you. I will explain here, that at this 
period the danger of the southerly winds 
that bring our rain was not sufficiently 
appreciated, and, within a few weeks, 
nine schooners went ashore between 
this point and the city, the one contain- 
ing our new house among the others. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, for the 
little craft were driven so firmly and 
steadily landward that the small crews 
and few passengers waded or swam safe- 
ly to shore. But what I was coming at 
is, that one of these schooners on her 
down trip had landed, on the booming 
surf, as usual, one lady passenger, and 
very soon a rumor spread through the 
town that Thane’s wife had arrived from 
the East. His wife! What wife? Had 
he any other wife than the one who, for 
love of him, had been willing to turn her 
back on the high salaries and gayer as- 
pects of a city life, and bury herself in 
the forests of the Syante? I begged 
L—— to go at once and learn the 
truth or falsity of the report, for if it 
were true, no matter what the condition 
of the roads or the skies, he must at 
once go up and fetch Jane to our house. 
The rumor he found, alas! had truth for 
a basis; and the legitimate Mrs. Thane, 
who had come, piloted by the regular in- 
stallments of money sent by her hus- 
band, was at that moment at the tavern, 
occupied in making close and rigid in- 
quiry respecting her husband. She was, 
as we afterward knew her, a tall, dark, 
formal, but by no means unattractive 
woman, and noticeable principally for 
the uncompromising willfulness of her 
mental vision, by which she saw every 
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fact, every character, in a false light, 
and made all her deductions, interpreta- 
tions, and plans, from crooked or false 
premises, and she clung to them with 
such smiling tenacity, such self-satisfied 
positiveness, that to sympathize with 
her it was first necessary to cast aside 
all your cwn past experience and start 
anew with herself for guide. For peace, 
one must yield or fly. But, to return. 
Before L—— could give a few orders 
and saddle his horse, I saw Thane turn 
up the lane, his haggard face and bent 
form giving him the air of a much older 
man than he was. He read in my eyes 
that I knew all, and followed me with- 
out a word into the sitting-room, where, 
after closing the door, he sunk into a 
chair, and, passing his hand with weary, 
perplexed air across his brow, he said: 

“You have heard the news; it’s all 
up with me. I saw her name in the 
steamer passenger-list the day before the 
schooner got in. Good God! what am 
Itodo? I tell you, Mrs. L——, I never 
knew a happy day till I met Jane. But 
don’t think I am here to apologize; I 
took the risk and am overtaken by the 
consequences.’ 

“*Was not your wife a good woman ?’ 
I asked, anxious to account for such con- 
duct in a man apparently so honest and 
unselfish. 

*¢She’s a thorough good woman, and 
a great deal smarter than I am. She 
had more schooling and knows more 
about books than I ever did, or shall. 
She’s very pretty, too, and I fell in love, 
as they call it, with that, before I knew 
how different we were. She sees every- 
thing opposite to the way I do, and I 
know zow that she never loved me, 
though I am certain also that she loves 
no one else. I never had an hour’s 
happiness till I met Jane,’ he reiter- 
ated. 

“*Then, why don’t you offer her some 
liberal terms, and endeavor to procure a 
divorce?’ I asked; remembering, curi- 
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ously enough, Southey’s remark in refer- 
ence to Shelley’s affairs, that he did not 
see why a man could not love, and be 
happy with ‘any good woman, 

“«Pve done that already,’ he replied, 
drearily. ‘We'd give her a//, gladly; 
but she’s indignant, and talks in a busi- 
ness way of setting everything straight 
again, and forgiving me. You see she 
doesn’t suffer herself. She’s not affec- 
tionate like other women.’ 

“*T’m forced to tell you, that in my 
opinion you’ve behaved very dishonora- 
bly with both your wife and Jane,’ I 
said. 

“* Naturally, you would feel so’—with 
the same perplexed motion of the hand. 
‘I’m only too thankful to have you talk 
with me at all. I know you'll pity Jane. 
Poor Jane! / shall go tothe d—1 straight. 
My principal object in coming to you, 
though, is to beg you to come up and 
see Jane. She takes the thing too quiet- 
like, and I’m afraid. After I had told 
her all, she shuddered a little, and then 
fixed her eyes on the stove, and I couldn’t 
get her to answer a word. Jn fact, she 
looked as if she didn’t understand quite. 
She loves you so, ma’am, I thought if 
you’d come up, you could get her to 
talk. I think the clouds won’t gather 
again till night, and I’ve got a horse 
there with a side-saddle.’ 

“Yes, I would like to go. I would 
advise with Mr. L——, and go without 
delay, but I should prefer my own Rosea 
to another horse. Mr. L—— agreed, 
and, full of anxious solicitude himself, 
saw that Rosea was carefully ‘sinched’ 
for the slippery hills and swollen creeks. 

‘“* Bring her back with you, if you can,’ 
he whispered, after lifting me to the 
saddle. ‘Bring her back to live with 
us, and let the world howl if it will. 
She’s a woman, a good woman, and 
that’s all we need know.’ 

‘**Rosea seemed to appreciate the ur- 
gency of the occasion, for he started off 
at once in a generous lope, which he 
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only left when forced to slide down the 
deep and slippery gullies. Such fearful 
climbing and jumping over washed - out 
places! There was little to be said, so 
we rode on in silence. Before we were 
half- way here, the horizon closed in on 
us, Only a little less gloomy than the 
fast-approaching night. Rosea, how- 
ever, had a wonderful instinct—only 
‘give him his head,’ as L used to 
say, and he would select on the blackest 
night the right one out of three divergent 
trails. So far, we were safe; but before 
we neared the bowlder hill, the heavy 
splashing drops converged into continu- 
ous streams. Still, Rosea loped and 
snorted as if the day were before him. 

“Tt was ominous of trouble that, as 
we approached the shanty, no friendly 
light glimmered from the window, and 
no welcome met us at the door. Such 
alarm did this awaken in Thane, that, 
leaving me to dismount and fasten Ro- 
sea myself, in the darkness, he opened 
the door and called, in tender, anxious 
tones, as he entered : 

«Jane, dear! Where are you, dar- 
ling? Here is dear Mrs. L—— with 
me.’ 

“But there was no reply—nothing but 
an increase of forebodings. I flung the 
saddle on the sitting-room floor, and 
went with him to the back door, calling 
with him: 

“*Jane, dear! Come to us, come.’ 
Just then something flashed past us in 
the direction of the river; and yet how 
can I talk of flashing, where there was 
no light seen! The darkness and the 
driving rain effectually forbade seeing. 
It could not be that she was wandering 
about alone on such a stormy night. It 
was awe-inspiring just to listen to the 
surging of the wind through the forest, 
and the turbulent roar of the floods, 
which swallowed up in one continuous 
hoarse booming alllessersounds. Thane 
searched for some matches, and with 
trembling fingers lit a candle. No, it 
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was plain she was in neither of the 
three little rooms, and the dress she had 
worn in the morning was hanging over 
a chair. We gazed at each other in 
dismay and utter helplessness. Why 
had we not stopped at Bill Smith’s to 
inquire? Why had we not anticipated 
some desperate step under such desper- 
ate circumstances? The mill was the 
nearest habitation, but there was no one 
living there now. It had not been run- 
ning fora month. Only two days pre- 
vious the dam gave way, and the banks 
of the river had altered, as she knew. 
It would be useless to seek her there. 
Still, Thane took a lantern, and, screen- 
ing it under his heavy coat, went as near 
as he could to the mill, still calling, and 
still hurrying back, hoping to find her 
here. I had taken a heavy blanket from 


the bed, and, divesting myself of my wet 
riding- habit, had wrapped it about me 
as the best I could do; and at last, over- 
come by wretchedness and fatigue, I 


sunk into a heavy slumber, sitting with 
my head resting on the bed. It must 
have been nearly one o’clock, when a 
wild gust blew open the door, and I was 
intensely awake instantly, shivering as I 
realized a chill, indefinable horror that 
filled the room like a living presence. 
I stood up and shook myself, in the hope 
of freeing my mind from the death - like 
sensation. I knew I was alone, yet I had 
no voice with which to call on Thane, 
who might, indeed, be miles away. My 
stiffened limbs refused to sustain me, 
and the door I would not close if I could 
remained open. I know not how long 
this state of things lasted. It seemed 
to me an hour at least, when I became 
aware of Thane’s approach. He hesi- 
tated on the threshold, a painful appre- 
hension holding him back; then, forcing 
himself to meet the worst, he stepped 
toward me with a terrible inquiry in his 
eyes. 

“*Do you feel it? What is it?’ I 
found tongue to say, and the sound of 
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my voice broke the spell. The horror 
had vanished, and simultaneously I 
could hear the rain beating monotonous- 
ly on the roof, and pouring in gurgling 
streams from the eaves. 

“*It was there!’ he said, pointing 
out into the blackness. The gesture, 
for some reason, brought vividly before 
me the dreams I had juSt left behind 
me, and whose shadows hung yet around 
me. I thought we were gliding through 
the forest in search of our poor friend, 
guided by the feeble light of a lamp. 
The waters howled savagely, and drove 
monstrous trees with a thud against the 
bank near which we passed. She seem- 
ed ever near—nearer; and above the 
deafening tempest, her voice, clear and 
bell- like, called to us, ‘Come, come. I 
love you! Dearest,come! I love, love!’ 
Then, when we had arrived at the spot 
whence the sound had proceeded, it had 
floated far, far away, and still the liquid, 
wailing voice entreated, implored: ‘I 
love you! Come, dearest, come!’ 
Then the scene changed. Jane was on 
the deck of an outward -bound vessel, 
smiling me a kind farewell. The fasten- 
ings were parted, and the ship swept on- 
ward with full sun-lit sails, when Jane 
took from her bosom the pearl pin, 
Thane’s first present to her, and flung 
it across the waters to me. The dis- 
tance was too great, and it fell, lost in 
the waves. When I looked again, no 
ship was anywhere to be seen, only 
some gulls screamed beneath the lower- 
ing storm. 

“Morning broke slowly and gloom- 
ily. At my request, Thane gave Rosea 
some oats, and I made preparation to 
return home. My husband would be 
anxious, I knew, for several reasons, and 
my remaining longer was of no avail so 
far as Jane was concerned. Thane made 
no objection. Had I eaten? Yes, I 
had found bread in the closet. Listless- 
ly and mechanically he lifted me into the 
saddle, gave me one glance full of grati- 
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tude and despair, and I was on my way, 
feeling that with each spring of my horse 
I left farther behind me a weird and 
awful mystery. I longed to get out of 
the valley and upon some height, where 
I could breathe freely and look abroad 
on the world with healthy eyes. What, 
then, was my joy as I made the top of 
Lone Point, t6 descry L—— ascending 
the long slope below me. Never did 
his Mexican serafe suggest such a rain- 
bow of promise, or his little willful roan, 
with the cropped ears, seem so human 
in his relation to me. He also had had 
his misgivings, and reproached himself 
for consenting to my leaving home when 
the storm offered such indefinite pros- 
pect of return. But he had another tale 
than this in his eyes—a gravity which 
gave unusual gentleness to his manner, 
and something of purpose, too, for he 
did not turn his horse’s head homeward. 

“¢What news, dear? Tell me at once. 
Are the children well?’ I inquired, full 
of apprehension. Yes, all was right at 
home; but Jane was dead—drowned— 
lying that moment beside a mountain 
of débris that blocked the bight of Bill 
Smith’s. He was going for Thane, and 
I accompanied him. It seemed that 
Smith, having been disturbed in the 
night by a visit from Thane, and having 
casually learned the news of the day 
before, rose early to reconnoitre, and 
with a sailor’s instinct directed his steps 
to that point where the bed of the river 
was narrowed by advancing, precipitous, 
rocky banks, and where, as it happened, 
large quantities of floating logs were 
continually being piled up, and as regu- 
larly flooded off when a slight increase 
of current dislodged the clumsy dam. 
At first, struck with wonder at sight of 
the massive confusion, made up of logs, 
planks, fence-rails, and trees, that were 
jammed into the narrow pass, he over- 
looked the object of his search. Pres- 


ently, however, while observing on the 
top the green straggling branches of a 
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madrofia, with its bright red bark, he 
detected a bit of floating drapery, and 
without stopping to calculate closely 
the possible danger, climbed cautiously 
and swiftly to the top of the treacherous 
pile. There, hidden, sheltered appar- 
ently, beneath the cheerful evergreen 
foliage, but in reality dress and hair en- 
tangled in the débris, and one poor hand 
pitilessly crushed—there lay kind-heart- 
ed Jane; the emerald satin dress still 
contrasting happily with the fair, death- 
ly fair complexion and yellow hair, and 
the pearl pin—emblem of purity—gleam- 
ing at her throat. There was no time 
for reflection. Immediate action was 
called for, since at any moment the mass 
might break up. A rope to secure her 
was the first thought, as it was evident 
that to extricate her would be no easy 
task. The clothing was pinched tight 
in the gripe of two solid logs, and the 
hair was interwoven in the rough fibre 
of the loose bark. It was while return- 
ing with the rope he hal so opportune- 
ly discovered L——, and together they 
consulted while making the best of their 
way to the stream. It was not safe for 
both to leave the bank, so L—— took 
the rope and clambered up, and having 
secured it to the body, tossed the other 
end to Bill. Then he quickly cut the 
clothing loose with his knife, and partly 
cut and partly freed the hair, when the 
two lifted her down reverently from the 
funeral pile to the bank, and then as far 
as might be concealed the damage and 
defacement of person and clothing. 

“¢ Poor creeter!’ said Bill, when they 
had thus disposed of their burden. 
‘Poor creeter! She never knowed such 
a trouble as this was afore her. I’ve 
heerd them mill- men tell a sight about 
her, how spry she was, and how one 
while, as she boarded the hands, she 
cooked their vittles as purtickelar as if 
they were rich folks. They allus said 
there warn’t no woman in these parts as 
good as Mrs. Thane, and now it seems 
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as she aint no Mrs. Thane at all. It 
beats all natur’ what a world this is!’ 
“When Thane sat down on the wet 
ground beside the body of the woman 
he had loved well but not wisely, and 
took up some of the damp hair and laid 
it against his cheek, his appearance was 
nearly as death -like ashers. They had 
covered the crushed hand with the dress, 
but he drew it out, and the sickening, 
pitiful spectacle filled him with anguish 
he did not attempt to conceal. I was 
glad to see the tears flow, and to hear 
him sob and groan aloud in all the adan- 
don of grief. Then a rough litter was 
constructed, and they carried her to the 
dwelling from which, with wild despair, 
she had fled but a few hours before. A 
funeral was arranged for immediately, 
and as no minister could be procured 
(the river being unsafe for fording, and 
the only boat carried out to sea) L—— 
offered to read the Odd Fellows’ funeral 
service, which was gladly acceded to. 
I would remain. (How fortunate it was 
that our ranch was this side of the river, 
and that there was an effectual separa- 
tion for the time between Thane and his 
wife.) A plain coffin was procured, and 
on the following morning, amid torrents 
of rain and in the presence of half-a- 
dozen men and one woman (myself), the 
earthly garment that had been so vio- 
lently rent was laid away on the hill- 
side yonder. Sincere sorrow was felt 
by the few who remembered how she 
had lightened their rough labor by her 
cheerful presence, and how no one had 
ever sought her sympathy or assistance 
in vain. The last shovelful of earth fill- 
ed in, Thane returned to the cabin, and 
proceeded to lock up in an old carpen- 
ter’s-chest what remained of her ward- 
robe, which he begged I would take 
charge of for awhile at least. I wanted 
that the much-treasured pearl pin should 
be buried with her, but Thane insisted 
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that I must keep ft in memory of one 
who so loved me; and here it is now,” 
she continued, taking the elegant brooch 
from her dress to pass around for our 
inspection. 

“Thane never returned to the cabin. 
He sold out his interest in the lumber- 
yard, and, as soon as the storm abated 
and vessels were running, he left with 
his wife for San Francisco, and thence 
to Los Angeles. However, he did not 
live long. Two years afterward he died 
of consumption, brought on, I’ve no 
doubt, by the exposure of that fearful 
night, and encouraged by his inevitable 
remorse. 

“ His wife,who managed the little prop- 
erty with decision and skill, afterward 
married Haleton, the lawyer who won 
the big cinnabar case, and she was 
greatly instrumental, I heard, in secur- 
ing her husband’s election to the State 
Senate. She made quite a prominent 
figure at the capital in ’57. 

“T was talking the other day with one 
of the old mill-hands, now a wealthy 
stock-raiser, about those early times ; 
especially of poor Jane, and the remark- 
able discrepancy between Mrs. Thane 
and her quiet, unambitious husband. 

** Well, I’ve always held ita mystery,’ 
he concluded, ‘what that stylish, high- 
talking woman wanted with our top- 
sawyer.’” 


The shadows were lengthening as 
Mrs. L—— closed her sad tale, and the 
heat had given place to an agreeable 
coolness. The smoky blue atmosphere 
of the forest Rad deepened to a dusky 
purple, when, single file, at a funeral 
pace, we moved off, turning our backs 
on the monumental rose-bushes, and 
sought our original camping - ground, 
where the happy faces of the children, 
shouting still at each new delight, gave 
us to ourselves again. 
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OVER THE HILL. 


OVER THE HILL. 


I. 
MARGUERITE (musing). 


Three times over, four-leafed clover 
Promised me a noble lover; 

Daisy -leaf and apple -seed 

With the oracle agreed ; 

And the omen did not alter 

Tested by the holy psalter. 

Will he come from East or West? 
Will he know and love me best, 
Though I wear a homespun gown, 
And my hands be rough and brown? 
Will he see that I am not 

Suited to this humble lot, 

But have loveliness to grace 
Anywhere a lady’s place? 


Golden bees and butterflies 
Ranging under other skies, 

Have you seen my lover there — 
Did you know him, brave and fair? 
Said he when he came this way — 
In a year, or in a day? 

When again you sip the flowers 
Round that future home of ours, 
Tell him he will find me leal, 
Sitting by my spinning - wheel, 
Watching o’er the mountain rim, 
Keeping all my love for him, 
Holding being in suspense 

Till he come to take me hence. 


Il. 


MOTHER. 


Fie, child! here you are again, idle and sighing, 
And gazing away with a lackaday stare ; 

Go call back your fancies and set your wheel flying, 
For while you go dreaming, the children go bare. 


MARGUERITE. 


O mother, if you could have done with your fretting, 
And close down your eyelids, or look far away, 

And see—as I see myself —stitching and netting 
With fair dames—yet somehow I fairer than they ; 
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Embroidering and tambouring, braiding and quilting, 
While soft sounds and odors steal into the hall, 
And out through the laitice we see the knights tilting 

For favor of beauty —my favor of all; 


You would know why it is that my spindle stops turning, 
That my purpose fades out and my fingers grow still, 
While my eyes steal away with unspeakable yearning 
To welcome the visions from over the hill. 


MOTHER. 


From over the hill! ay, from over and over 
The hills, since the world had a hill and a girl! 
To all of our spinning there comes a high lover, 
To most of our choosing there comes but a churl. 


MARGUERITE. 


Ah! no churl for me, mother, though I die lonely, 
For I was not. formed for a fate like the rest; 
The omens have told me my knight, ard him only, 

Shall ever be crowned as the Jord of this breast. 


And why, if he never will come, should he seem to be 
Always about to come over the hill? 

Or why, if he never will come, should I dream to be 
Always so fain and so certain he will? 


MOTHER. 


Poor child! you are blowing a dangerous bubble ; 
Your mother and wheel are your truest friends still ; 

If they bring you less joy, they will leave you less trouble, 
But your knight will fetch sorrow from over the hill. 


Ill. 
MARGUERITE (singing to her babe), 


Have the elves disturbed your sleep? 
Come, my baby, laugh and leap; 
Let me by the armful measure 

All the vastness of my treasure. 

If you knew your story, Pet, 
Would you clasp and love me yet? 
If I always o’er you stood 
Bountiful of motherhood, 

Would it matter anything 

That I lacked a wedding - ring? 

O, my beautiful - my jewel! 

I was feeble, he was cruel ; 

His the baseness, mine the blame, 
3aby, baby, yours the shame! 











REGON, twenty years ago,was yet 
() in territorial swaddling - clothes. 
Only a short time had elapsed since the 
fame of her beautiful valleys and noble 
streams, already blended in our national 
poetry, had reached the over-crowded 
settlements at the East. Astor had es- 
tablished a small trading colony, which 
yet bears his name, at the mouth of the 
great river whose solitary grandeur had 
awakened poetic inspiration. Douglass, 
the naturalist, had pushed alone far 
among the majestic mountains that 
crown the western slope. Fremont had 
touched it among the southern lakes, 
and Lewis and Clarke had stood and 
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Clasp me, beauty, hug and press — 
Will you ever love me less? 
Better, howsoe’er it grieve us, 
Bury love than see it leave us. 

I could lay you low, Mignon, 
Knowing you were all my own, 
With a less reluctant heart 

Than to watch your love depart, 
Following from out my day 
Footsteps that have died away. 
O, my beautiful—my jewel! 

I was feeble, he was cruel ; 

His the baseness, mine the blame, 
Baby, baby, yours the shame! 


Kiss me, darling, clasp me tight, 
Strain with all your baby might ; 
Something fond my nature misses, 
Yearns for love and gentle kisses. 
There! and there! and there, Petite! 
But your lips are pure and sweet! 
Grant that mine be dead and gone 
Ere yours lisp a baby tone; 

They would surely ‘Papa’? call; 
I must say—if say at all— 

O, my beautiful — my jewel! 

I was feeble, he was cruel ; 

His the baseness, mine the blame, 
Baby, baby, yours the shame! 


PIONEER JUSTICE IN OREGON. 


gazed in silent wonder over its almost 
endless plains to the eastward. When 
the question of boundary between Ore- 
gon and British North America assum- 
ed a public prominence, it attracted at- 
tention to our extreme Western posses- 
sions; but there was another influence 
greatly instrumental in the settlement of 
the new territory and in molding the 
character of its population. 

Round the camp-fires of the trappers 
and mountain men, the Yellow- 
stone to the Arkansas, the enchant- 
ments of the reputed fairy-land beyond 


from 


the Rocky Mountains were a constant 
theme, and the few who had courageous- 
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ly penetrated to it, drank from its crys- 
tal streams, and beheld its wondrous 
beauty, were regarded with a sort of 
envious admiration. Passing from mouth 
to mouth, and losing nothing, the won- 
derful stories of Oregon and its beauty 
and fertility were occasionally related in 
the settlements along the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, creating a feverish 
and unsettled longing. In 1850, the 
Government, wisely perceiving the im- 
portance of inducing emigration to our 
north-western territory, offered a prince- 
ly share of the public domain to all doxa 
fide settlers in Oregon. The offer was 
tempting. Along the frontier line of the 
Mississippi States was echoed “land 
for the landless,” and soon the plains, 
heretofore dreaded as an almost impas- 
sable Sahara, were dotted with mov- 
ing caravans pressing to the promised 
land. Therefore—drawn mainly from 
the border States and territories, and 
composed largely of men whom civiliza- 
tion, with irksome restraints and appar- 
ent encroachments on the liberty of the 
citizen, had pushed to the verge of the 
wilderness—it is not surprising that the 
population of the young territory should 
be not only of a marked American char- 
acter, but of a peculiar type of Ameri- 
canism. These pioneers were brave 
people, who accepted the liberal offer 
of the Government and its consequent 
trial and hardship with all the pluck 
which characterized the frontiersmen. 
They had been ig the advanced guard 
of progress, they had cleared the way 
for the settlement and development of 
the Mississippi Valley, and were still 
willing to cleave new homes at the very 
outposts of our domain. While they 
brought with them their marked West- 
ern prejudices and their half- nomadic 
habits, they brought also their sturdy 
independence, and that keen sense of 
right and wrong inseparable from strong 
courageous natures, that left its sterling 
impress upon every public act and rec- 
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ord in Oregon’s early history. Society 
in the young territory was by no means 
rude or unsettled. Inferior, perhaps, in 
some of the refinements of the older 
communities, it was superior in the ab- 
sence of many things with which older 
communities were cursed and hampered. 
Life and property were comparatively 
safe. Wherever the territorial law ex- 
tended, it was simple and effective in its 
operation. Where it did not, through 
lack of judicial organization, justice was 
reached by short cuts, unobstructed by 
the complex machinery of modern law, 
unclouded by the perplexing and uncer- 
tain verbiage of legal lexicons. In such 
localities justice was administered by 
alcaldes elected by the people. Their 
jurisdiction was ample, their decisions 
were final, and the mandates of their 
courts were generally respected; but 
their acts were vigilantly scrutinized by 
those who invested them with official 
dignity. Consequently, the administra- 
tion of this backwoods magistracy, al- 
ways subject to the powerful test of pub- 
lic opinion, was usually honest and just. 
Occasionally, however, bad men stole 
into office, and under their extensive 
powers perpetrated wrongs that in the 
absence of any court of appeal were 
hardly redressible. Under such circum- 
stances an episode occurred during the 
early history of the territory, that illus- 
trates this simple judicial system, and 
recalls vividly the stories of the just Ca- 
liph of Bagdad, over which childhood 
has lingered with so much delight and 
admiration. 

Prior to January, 1852, there were no 
county organizatious south of the Cala- 
pooia Mountains, a range stretching 
from the Cascades to the Pacific, and 
dividing western Oregon nearly midway 
between the Columbia and the Califor- 
nia boundary; and for nearly a year 
later no courts were held in that region, 
other than those of the local a/caldes. 
In the summer of 1852, a rich and ex- 
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tensive discovery of gold on Jackson 
Creek, within half a mile of the present 
site of Jacksonville, had brought a large 
number of miners to that locality, both 
from, other portions of the territory and 
from California. At this time, justice 
was dispensed within the new district 
by an individual named Rogers, who 
had been elected prior to the gold dis- 
covery. Rogers was known as a man 
of stubborn, willful nature, and not cred- 
ited either with discernment or honesty; 
but, hitherto, his decisions, involving no 
considerable amounts of property and 
not outrageously unjust, had passed un- 
questioned by the people. When, in 
the fall of 1552, the mining camp was at 
the full tide of prosperity, a complica- 
tion arose between two mining partners, 
involving the right to a mining-claim 
and the settlement of a partnership, the 
adjudication of which was finally taken 
in hand by the people, and resulted in 
stripping a dishonest judge of his unde- 
served honors. 

Two miners, named respectively Spren- 
ger and Sims, owned and worked in part- 
nership a valuable mining-claim on Jack- 
son Creek, and, late in the fall, Sims, 
taking the partnership funds, started for 
Portland to purchase a supply of pro- 
visions, leaving Sprenger at work in the 
claim. During his partner’s absence, 
Sprenger met with a serious accident, 
which confined him to his cabin, crip- 
pled and helpless. There was “lack of 
woman’s nursing” in the wild mining re- 
gions, but there was no lack of kindly, 
generous sympathy for the unfortunate 
among the rough miners, and Sprenger 
was nursed and cared for with all the 
proverbial humanity of this class of peo- 
ple. When Sims returned, finding his 
partner likely to be a burden on him for 
the coming winter, he at once ejected 
him from the cabin, and took possession 
of the claim. Sprenger appealed to Al- 


calde Rogers for restitution, but appeal- 
ed in vain. 


His suit was conducted 
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with considerable skill by a fellow - min- 
er named Kinney. Every point of law, 
both territorial and local, were on his 
side; every principle of equity in his 
favor; bui the pleadings of his advocate 
fell on the ears of a corrupt and unfeel- 
ing judge, whose decree stripped him of 
every dollar of his worldly possessions. 
His counsel, suspecting the credibility of 
some of Sims’ witnesses, and satisfied 
that the trial was as unfair as the decis- 
ion was unjust, demanded a new one, 
which was refused by the a/ca/de. 

Poor Sprenger was almost in despair. 
He was a cripple, dependent on public 
charity, his means entirely exhausted — 
cheated and robbed by the man who 
should have stood by him in his mis- 
fortunes. In his distress, he sought the 
services of a neighboring miner named 
Prim, who, report said, was a lawyer, 
but who, for the sake of avoiding annoy- 
ance in petty trials where the fees were 
not commensurate with the lawyer’s ser- 
vices, had kept his true calling a secret. 
Sprenger found the disciple of Black- 
stone in a tunnel, vigorously swinging 
his pick among the muddy and dripping 
bowlders, looking more like a Cornish 
miner than an expounder of legal per- 
plexities. Prim was disposed to dis- 
avow any knowledge of law for the sake 
of saving himself the trouble of a case, 
where, under the circumstances, defeat 
was certain; but his humanity over- 
came his selfishness, and, moved by 
the recital of Sprenger’s grievances, he 
threw down his pick and espoused the 
injured man’s cause as zealously as if 
expecting a generous fee. Kinney, the 
former counsel of Sprenger, was sought, 
and a consultation entered upon. Every 
known point of the law bearing upon 
the case was discussed. Every familiar 
maneuvre or pretext, likely to assist in 
obtaining a new trial, was proposed, and 
the advocates waxed more earnest upon 
each examination of the subject. All, 
however, to no purpose. The known 
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obduracy of the a/ca/de and his suspect- 
ed collusion with Sims rose everlasting- 
ly before them, presenting an impassable 
barrier between them and justice. A 
protracted and exhaustive view of the 
case only left the attorneys less hopeful 
than ever—when Prim, ina flalf-solilo- 
quy, remarked: “If we only had a Court 
of Appeal.” 

‘Great God, sir!” exclaimed Kinney, 
springing to his feet in a state of intense 


excitement. “Why did we not think of 
that before? We will have a Court of 
Appeal, sir!” 


Prim did not understand him, thinking 
he referred to a probable election and 
the organization of the regular judiciary, 
and suggested, gravely, that their client 
would probably starve, and reach the 
Court of Death, before they would get 
it before any earthly tribunal. 

“No, sir!” continued Kinney, with 
increasing warmth; “I say we will have 
a Court of Appeal within twenty-four 
hours. Who made the d—d scoundrel 
alcalde? We, the people, sir! and if 
we have the power to create one court, 
we can make another high enough to 
try and hang the one below it, if neces- 
sary.” 

A new light dawned upon Prim. Kin- 
ney was right. His strong good sense, 
by going back to first princip'es and in- 
voking the power of the people to cor- 
rect an abuse which was the result of 
their own short-sightedness, had solved 
a problem that to the lawyer was full of 
stubborn impossibilities. A Court of 
Appeal was resolved on. Sprenger was 
immediately dispatched to summon the 
“boys” to a miners’ meeting. He was 
not armed with any wordy legal process, 
with its angular and imperious verbiage, 
but with a writ that found a soft spot in 
every rough breast among the mining 
population ; a writ that the miners never 
resisted —an appeal to their sympathy 
and sense of justice. Never was im- 
perial ukase more potent. Never did the 
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fiery cross on highland height rouse the 
clans more effectually than this simple 
appeal did the mining population in the 
early days ; and the crippled envoy was 
as successful as his advocates could 
wish. The “boys” threw down their 
tools, and, deserting their claims, flock- 
ed to the town nearly a thousand strong, 
and in a perfect ferment of indignation. 
A committee waited on the alcalde to 
demand a rehearing for Sprenger; but 
he declined to open his court for the 
purpose of reversing his own judgment. 
Kinney at once sprung upon a stump, 
called the meeting to order, and suggest- 
ed the organization of a Court of Ap- 
peal, and its investment with full power 
to review the proceedings of the court 
below. The proposition struck the pop- 
ular chord, and the affirmative response 
that swelled un from the crowd, which 
was now in ill mood for trifling, almost 
drowned the speaker’s voice. A gentle- 
man named Hayden, a native of Con- 
necticut, known for his uprightness and 
probity, was unanimously pointed to for 
the position of Chief Justice. In vain did 
Mr. Hayden protest and decline the prof- 
fered honor; in vain did he modestly in- 
sist that he was ignorant of law and un- 
willing to bear so grave a responsibility. 
The popular current was too strong; a 
wild yell of acclamation proclaimed him 
Judge of Appeal, investing him, in a lim- 
ited sphere, with a power as supreme as 
ever clothed czar or sultan. The new 
justice did not wait for a formal certifi- 
cate of election, but proceeded with the 
organization of his court in a manner 
that showed him to be a man of no or- 
dinary business capacity. A clerk and 
sheriff were at once appointed, a record 
opened on which was spread the extra- 
ordinary proceedings of the hour, and 
when the court was in working order, a 
mandamus issued commanding Alcalde 
Rogers to appear with the records of 
his court. The writ was disobeyed, the 
alcalde refusing to recognize the appel- 
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late powers of the new court. An un- 
expected complication having thus aris- 
en, the process was about to be enforc- 
ed by the excited people, when Justice 
Hayden, maintaining the dignity of his 
court amid the greatest uproar, solved 
the difficulty by ordering the parties in 
equity to appear before him for a new 
trial. Sims dared not disobey, seeing 
that the dissolution of the high court 
would be the signal for popular violence, 
and securing the services of Orange 
Jacobs, a young attorney from Michigan, 
promptly responded, and the trial at 
once went on. A venire was issued for 
a jury—twelve good and lawful men— 
subpoenas issued for witnesses, and the 
case formally opened. Jacobs, of whom 
little was known except that he was rec- 
ognized as a quiet, unassuming miner, 
appeared with an able and apparently 
exhaustive argument, protesting against 
and denying the extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion assumed by the court as contrary 
to the organic law of the territory, and 
therefore against public policy and rev- 
olutionary; and moved that the case 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction. 
He pleaded as one wedded to his pro- 
fession as an abstract science, jealous of 
the law’s infringement for its own sake; 
but he appealed to a judge who sat for 
the dispensation of justice more than for 
the vindication of law, and, as might 
have been expected, his motion was 
overruled. Prim and Kinney managed 
the case with the skill of veteran attor- 
neys, and in knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances surrounding it overmatch- 
ed their opponent, who deftly and cour- 
ageously met every argument and sifted 
every witness with all the adroitness of 
a thorough legal expert. During a stub- 
born argument on a law point presented 
by Jacobs, he became so earnest as to 
venture to bet a small sum that it was 
good law and supported by ample au- 
thority. Kinney sprung to his feet tri- 
umphantly ; he knew the point wes law, 
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but he knew his man, and understood 
the composition of the jury. Drawing 
his buckskin with an air of the most 
supreme confidence, he flung three of 
the old-fashioned fifty-dollar slugs upon 
the table, and demanded the amount of 
his opponent’s bet. It was bluff against 
knowledge, and bluff won. Jacobs was 
arecent immigrant, without “color” in 
his wallet, and responded not; there 
was an audible smile on the faces of the 
jury, and the court, with becoming grav- 
ity, pronounced the point “not well 
taken.” Jacobs fought over every inch 
of ground and opposed every effort of 
Sprenger’s joint counsel with a moral 
heroism, that, in the face of an angry 
and excited crowd of spectators, was al- 
most sublime; but he was at a sad dis- 
advantage, and talking to a court and 
jury who did not care a fig for law when 
conflicting with their ideas of right and 
wrong. 

The witnesses examined and the issue 
made, Kinney presented the case to the 
jury. He dwelt on the right of every 
citizen to the peaceful possession of his 
property, and on the duty every man owed 
to society in the protection of his neigh- 
bors’ rights; but it was when he refer- 
red to the relations existing between the 
two men that crude human nature tri- 
umphed over legal science and skill. 
Drawing a distinction between partner- 
ships in civilized communities and those 
in the wild mining region, where the so- 
cial amenities of life were uncommon, 
he showed the former to be mere com- 
mercial and financial connections among 
men, while the latter were ties of broth- 
erhood, sanctioned and prescribed by 
custom, and imposing obligations than 
which there were none stronger. He 
told the jury that a man’s partner was 
required to be his friend, to sustain him 
in evil and in good repute, to share with 
him in health, to nurse him in sickness, 
to divide his last ounce of dust with 
him, and to stand by him when all others 
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had deserted him. He summed up the 
evidence clearly and forcibly, showing 
the jury, who were becoming each mo- 
ment more impatient to render their 
verdict, that Sims had disregarded his 
neighbor’s rights, violated the common 
law of the region, and robbed and aban- 
doned — not Sprenger— but Sims’ part- 
ner. It was then that decorum ceased, 
and the honest manhood of the rough 
crowd found vent in applauding cheers. 
The jury rose and swung their hats, for- 
getting the dignity of their position, 
while Justice Hayden with difficulty re- 
stored order, and informed them that the 
case was only half tried. It was now 
Jacobs’ turn. He rose, quiet and self- 
possessed, conscious of a strong preju- 
dice against himself and client, and pre- 
sented an array of legal objections that 
under other circumstances or before an- 
other tribunal would have been most 
formidable; but he forgot that he was 
talking law to a court sitting only for the 
purpose of doing equity, and he talked 
to listless ears. The court charged the 
jury—an unnecessary proceeding, per- 
haps, so far as their understanding of 
the case was concerned, but necessary 
to sustain the proper dignity of the 
court, which would have been infringed 
had this important formula been dis- 
pensed with. The charge was one that 
might be a model for higher courts. 
His Honor instructed the jury that they 
must strip the case of all the legal mys- 
tifications with which Sims’ counsel had 
surrounded it, regarding no law but that 
of right and wrong, and decide upon 
their belief of an existing state of facts 
established by the testimony, and in 
such a manner that justice would be 
done, though all the law in Christendom 
fell to the ground. And they did so de- 
cide it. At first, they experienced great 
difficulty in their finding. Some of them 
were in favor of recommending the hang- 
ing of Sims; others stoutly demanded 
the punishment of Rogers as Jarticeps 
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criminis. One or two suggested the 
mercy of the court; but the difficulty 
was solved by the permission of special 
instructions. Jacobs again objected, but 
he looked askance at Kinney’s plethoric 
buckskin, and his now feeble protest 
was again overruled. Of course, the 
verdict was for the complainant, and the 
court at once ordered his reinstatement 
in possession of his claim, his share of 
all partnership property, and an allow- 
ance of all charges during his sickness. 
The decision was received with a deaf- 
ening yell of applause, amid which the 
court adjourned. It was then that the 
half-smothered feeling of indignation 
against Rogers found vent. The evi- 
dence had disclosed unmistakable ras- 
cality and malfeasance on the part of 
that official, and his contemptuous non- 
compliance with the order of the supe- 
rior court could not be passed in silence. 
A low sullen murmur, like the sweep of 
an approaching storm over a treeless 
prairie, was heard. Knots of angry men 
gathered together; louder and louder 
grew the tumult, tilla fierce, determined 
voice rang out, “Hang him!” and five 
hundred voices hoarse with rage echoed 
the dreadful words that nearly paralyzed 
the poor wretch with terror. It was a 
fearful moment for Alcalde Rogers. The 
excited throng swayed to and fro like 
angry human waves. The cry swelled 
into maddened fury, and his life was not 
worth a minute’s purchase, when Jacobs, 
Hayden, Prim, and others, sprung among 
them, and begged them not to stain the 
record of a noble day’s work by the 
commission of a terrible and unneces- 
sary crime. Fortunately, their counsel 
prevailed, and after the most strenuous 
exertions, Rogers was allowed his life 
on condition of his resigning the alcal- 
deship, which he immediately did with- 
out a single demurrer, glad to escape so 
easily. The case, however, was not 
over. The functions and existence of 
the Court of Appeal had by no means 
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ceased, and it appearing that Rogers 
was in possession of part of the prop- 
erty of which Sprenger had been robbed, 
he was forced to disgorge the last dol- 
lar, which was only done by means of 
an execution, and justice was satisfied. 

The principal parties to this case have 
disappeared from sight, but the remem- 
brance of it is yet fresh among the old 
settlers of southern Oregon, and the 
proceedings therein are still of record 
in the archives of Jackson County. Some 
of the actors in this little drama are still 
among us. Jacobs, who stood before 
that exasperated mob and pleaded in 
behalf of the sacred principles of law, 
now occupies the position of Chief Jus- 
tice of Washington Territory. Prim 
has been Chief Justice of Oregon, and 
is now associate Justice on the Supreme 
Bench of that State. “Chief Justice” 
Hayden has held the honorable place of 
Recorder for the principal town of south- 
ern Oregon for nearly twenty consecu- 
tive. years, having repeatedly refused 
higher honors; while Kinney has long 
since gone to plead, in obedience to a 
resistless mandate, before a higher tri- 
bunal than all. 


THE MAIN FORCE OF CULTURE. 
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The day of the Pioneer is over. The 
star that he followed has reached its 
zenith, and he can go no farther. We 
may now regard him as a soldier in the 
cause of human advancement, whose 
battles have been fought and won, and 
he may well look back in surprise at the 
wonderful social and material results 
that have followed in his wake. The 
shifting sands of the desert have cover- 
ed up his footsteps, but the solid and 
substantial foundation laid by the Pio- 
neer for the social structure of the Far 
West will be as lasting as it is surpris- 
ing. Separated by thousands of miles 
of lofty mountains and barren plains 
from the ties and influences of civiliza- 
tion, these wild rough men in the early 
days established a code of ethics for the 
regulation of the social duties, that was 
founded on the soundest principles of 
morality. Without written law, they 
enforced justice, and decided all ques- 
tions relating to individual rights with 
that unerring judgment which springs 
from a keen discrimination between 
right and wrong, and is worthy of the 
jurisprudence of the highest civiliza- 
tion. 





THE 


HY do we not live in the same 

filth, ignorance, lawlessness, in- 
security, and brutishness, as our remote 
progenitors did? What influence has 
done most to lift mankind from the deg- 
radation and stagnation of savagism to 
our present progressive civilization? Is 
there any one leading cause for the in- 
tellectual and moral growth of humani- 
ty, and if so, what is it? To which is 
progress most indebted—to war, relig- 
ion, philosophy, civil polity, science, or- 
namental art, literature, or industrial 
art? All these questions may be sum- 
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marized in one: What is the main force 
of culture? That surely is an important 
inquiry, and yet there is no full discus- 
sion, nor even any explicit statement of 
it, though there are many indirect and 
erroneous answers to it in our books. 
It is proper that we should ascertain and 
acknowledge the greatest debt of man- 
kind, and know the source from which 
we shall receive the most valuable aid 
in the progress of the future. 

Has war been the most powerful help 
of civilization? By the general consent 
of mankind for thousands of years, the 
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military profession has, until very lately, 
been regarded as the most honorable of 
all occupations, and the chief path to 
fame. Our historians and poets have 


taken generals for their favorite heroes, 


and campaigns for scenes of the great- 
est interest. Even famous philosophers 
have agreed that “war is necessary to 
civilization.” Those are the words of 
Victor Cousin, and he adds, that peace 
means stagnation, that a victory is the 
triumph of to-day’s truth over yester- 
day’s, that no battle ever turned against 
the interests of culture, and that the re- 
sult of a war is the expression of a judg- 
ment of God. All these ideas are to me 
abhorrent, but their source does not per- 
mit them to be passed without notice. 
That some wars have exercised a pre- 
dominantly beneficent influence may be 
admitted. Among these are wars that 
advance a superior civilization, which 
the conquered races then accept; and, 
perhaps, also, the triumphs of races of 
superior mental energy over those in a 
higher culture, which the victors then 
adopt and carry still farther. The es- 
tablishment of the empire of Alexander, 
with the extension of Greek civilization, 
over Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt; the subjection of the 
known world to the Roman dominion; 
the conquests of Charlemagne ; and the 
struggles for the independence of the 
United States, for the overthrow of feu- 
dalism in France, and for the unification 
of Germany and Italy, have all had many 
good effects, and deserve to be regarded 
among the best wars. 

A national appeal to arms may some- 
times be justifiable, as it is proper for a 
strong and well-armed man to resist a 
robber. Better some injury in the con- 
test, than submission to be plundered at 
any future time, whenever the villain 
can find something worth taking. The 
propriety of the defense implies the 
wrong of the aggression. War, as a 
whole, includes both, and adds to them 
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a terrible waste of life and property, a 
license for all crimes, and a temporary 
destruction of the authority of law, and 
of the safeguards of morality. Slaugh- 
ter, pillage, and the almost unchecked 
sway of the worst passions, are the in- 
variable accompaniments of war, and 
the most reckless foes of civilization. 
The conquerors who delighted in ag- 
gressive warfare may for many years to 
come retain their pre-eminence of fame 
among the vulgar who have not outgrown 
the influences of semi-barbarous condi- 
tions, but the time has come when liter- 
ature should express the severest con- 
demnation of them. It is a matter of 
astonishment that an eminent philoso- 
pher could seriously assert, in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, that peace 
implies stagnation, and that new ideas 
could not triumph without bloodshed. 
And yet Victor Cousin did that in his 
Introduction to the History of Philoso- 
phy, first issued in 1828, and republish- 
ed by himself thirty years afterward. 
War in general is nothing but robbery 
on a grand scale, and deserves no high- 
er consideration. Instead of being the 
chief promoter, it has been the greatest 
enemy of progress. 

Is religion, then, entitled to the place 
of the best friend of culture? Many 
writers answer, by implication, at least, 
in the affirmative. .In our common 
speech, we talk of Christendom and 
civilization as almost synonymous, and 
assume that morality, intelligence, and 
great national prosperity have made 
equal progress and have become almost 
conterminous with the highest forms of 
religion. Such ecclesiastical authors as 
Bossuet attribute all beneficent progress 
since the time of Constantine to the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. But when we 
look for the proofs of causation, we do 
not find them, nor are we encouraged 
by the Sermon on the Mount to seek for 
them. The New Testament is not of- 
fered to us as an assistance in the ma- 
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terial pursuits of this life, but as a spir- 
itual guide to prepare us for a hereafter. 
Fifteen centuries have now elapsed since 
the Christian evangels became the rec- 
ognized standard of faith and morals in 
Europe, and we have had since that time 
only four centuries of civilization, while 
for nine out of the other eleven semi- 
barbarism prevailed, and the most en- 
lightened nations were decidedly infe- 
rior in intellectual cultivation and polit- 
ical morality to Athens in the neriod of 
her heathen glory. Faith in Jesus, how- 
ever superior to other religions, has not 
by its mere acceptance prevented the 
terrible crimes of the Inquisition and 
Church wars, and has not protected 
such nations as Abyssinia, and did not 
protect certain communities in medizval 
Europe, from remaining stationary for a 
long period in a barbarous condition. 
Besides, Christianity did not appear on 
the field of human life until after civili- 
zation had made great advances. 

Has philosophy been the main force 
of culture? Draper and Buckle assume 
that it has. The former divides his his- 
tory of Zhe Intellectual Development of 
Europe into periods named after the 
predominant philosophical tendencies, 
as if they were the most important facts 
in progress. He treats of the ages of 
faith, inquiry, and doubt, in ancient and 
in modern times, as if advance in phi- 
losophy were the chief cause of ad- 
vance in civilization. The same idea 
has been inferred, perhaps incorrectly, 
from Lecky’s remark, that during more 
than three centuries “the decadence of 
theological influence has been one of 
the most invariable signs and measures 
of our progress.” Buckle says the phi- 
losophy of method has the highest place 
in every department of knowledge that 
has been generalized into laws, and is 
not only far above science and art, but 
is of “supreme importance.” Among 
the most famous philosophers of meth- 
od have been Plato, Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
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ling, Hegel, Cousin, and Hamilton; and 
yet what has any one of them, or all of 
them together, taught us? Only those 
who have made a special study of met- 
aphysics can answer. .General readers 
have a clearer conception of some of the 
teachings of Bacon, Descartes, Locke, 
Comte, and Spencer, but nothing save 
professional vanity could attribute to 
them any great, much less predominant, 
influence on human life. Immenseclaims 
have been made for Bacon as the father 
of inductive philosophy and of modern 
science, but with little truth. Inductive 
investigation had not only been prac- 
ticed previously, but had been clearly 
explained by Leonardo da Vinci. Bacon 
was the first to write an eloquent book 
about it, and general readers and crit- 
ics, who admired rhetoric and knew lit- 
tle of scientific history, puffed him up as 
the wisest of mankind. The rules of 
induction bear the same relation to sci- 
ence that those of rhetoric do to elo- 
quence. The scientists and orators un- 
derstood and applied them, and after- 
ward the generalizers wrote them out. 
The chief task of philosophers in all 
ages has been to explain the character 
and laws of the human mind, and of late 
years we have learned that they wasted 
most of their labor because they did not 
know that psychology was a branch of 
physiology, and that they could not make 
any safe progress without the study of 
the brain as the material organ of thought 
and sensation. The philosophy of the 
present is a repudiation of most of that 
of the past. 

Civil polity has rendered great service 
to mankind. It gives us relative securi- 
ty of person and property, freedom of 
industry and speech, equality of politi- 
cal, social, and religious rights, and free 
access to many spheres of ambition. 
Each of those nations which have play- 
ed a great part in history, including 
Athens, Sparta, Macedon, Carthage, 
Rome, Venice, Holland, England, Ger- 
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many, and the American Union, had or 
has some excellent features in its politi- 
cal constitution, and to these much of 
its prosperity and power can be traced. 
On the other hand, the remark must be 
made that most governments have been 
extremely defective, and one of the chief 
tasks of progress has been to reform the 
class oppressions established by war, 
organized by a wicked polity, and sanc- 
tified by the priests of barbarous creeds. 
Wise civil polity is indispensable to the 
highest civilization, but the. wisdom 
among statesmen has not yet been suf- 
ficient to entitle their profession to rank 
as more serviceable than any other. 
Science occupied a low position until 
of late years; and great and honorable 
as it is now, does not deserve to be con- 
sidered as the leading influence in cult- 
ure. Neither can that place be given to 
ornamental art or general literature. 
Authorship exercises an immense pow- 
er in the world, and gains more every 
day. It encroaches on the pulpit and 
the parliament; it instructs, entertains, 
guides, and consoles the entire intellect- 
ual world; it has become one of the most 
fearful punishments of guilt, and the 
sweetest rewards of merit. It embodies 
the experience, the learning, the wis- 
dom, and the wit of our race; it gives 
voice to their noblest thoughts and most 
generous emotions; it adapts itself to 
every taste and to every capacity; it is 
prepared to teach and to amuse every- 
body. While it is mighty for good, it is 
almost powerless for evil. It has often 
defended, but has never established or 
strengthened a great abuse. Impartial 
and well-informed reason always leads 
us toward the right, and a free press 
enlightens us, and prepares us for reform. 
Despotism and superstition have it in 
holy horror, and their hatred is one of 
its highest recommendations. But gen- 
eral literature, as a great power, is of 
comparatively recent date, and has not 
been the most efficient aid of progress. 
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The main force of culture is industrial 
art. It has been and still is considered, 
by the general opinion of the most civil- 
ized nations and of their writers, as de- 
grading. The laborers and the skilled 
artisans have been kept in slavery, while 
their oppressors have been proud of the 
gaudy clothing, the heavy rings, the 
cumbrous bracelets, the délicate com- 
plexions, the soft hands, the long nails, 
and the small feet that advertised their 
idle habits and their exemption from 
the necessity of work. Even Shak- 
speare, who has a keen sympathy with 
nearly every proper feeling, seems to 
show the common contempt for the 
“base mechanic.” It was in harmony 
with this degradation of industrial «rt 
that the military profession, its especial 
enemy, and the most pernicious of all 
the leading employments, was held to 
be the only honorable career. 

What has industry done for mankind ? 
The question might almost be, what has 
it not done? It enabled the first sav- 
ages to make the flint knives, the stone 
axes and mortars, the bows, arrows, 
spears, slings, harpoons, nets, boats, 
huts, fire-sticks, and digging-sticks (the 
earliest implements of tillage), without 
which they could not have raised them- 
selves above the level of the brute. It 
enabled the stone-age savages to smelt 
copper and tin and unite them ina hard, 
elastic alloy fit for swords, spear-heads, 
arrow - heads, helmets, breast - plates, 
shields, chisels, hoes, plow-points, ham- 
mers, axes, and knives. Then, and not 
until then, did men have durable dwell- 
ings of cut stone, productive tillage with 
the capacity to maintain many people 
in a small area, cities, national organ- 
izations, laws, well-disciplined armies, 
systematic civil polity, religion, and or- 
namental art. Several thousand years 
elapsed before this beneficent industrial 
spirit, which had first taught the savage 
to fashion tools of stone and then ele- 
vated him to the bronze age, raised him 
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to the age of iron by teaching him to 
smelt, forge, temper, and weld the most 
useful of all the metals. If the useful 
arts had done nothing for man but to 
teach him how to work stone, bronze, 
and iron, they would deserve the credit 
of laying the indispensable foundation 
of all our culture, and thus doing more 
for us than any other branch of human 
employment has done. But their serv- 
ice did not cease there. It has con- 
tinued and still continues with increas- 
ing beneficence. If we should divide 
culture into a dozen eras instead of only 
into the stone, bronze, and iron ages, 
we should have to designate nearly all 
of them from industrial events. The sail- 
ing-vessel, the mold- board which turns 
over the furrow of the plow, the water- 
wheel, the magnetic needle, gunpowder, 
the paper- mill, movable type, the spin- 
ning- wheel, the telescope, the micro- 
scope, the quadrant, the chronometer, the 
steam-engine, the steamboat, the steam- 
railroad, the steam-blast in smelting-fur- 
naces, the puddling-furnace, the rolling- 
mill, and labor-saving machinery of a 
thousand kinds —these are triumphs of 
industry, and the main causes of the 
superiority of modern over ancient civil- 
ization. It is the workingman, not the 
soldier, the priest, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the scientist, the artist, nor 
the author, who has given us not only 
the foundation, but also most of the su- 
perstructure, of our culture. 

And yet there are men who tell us 
that our age is “too materialistic ;” that 
it is not so spiritual as past centuries 
were; that the coarser are stifling the 
finer elements of our nature; and that 
philosophy, religion, and wxsthetics are 
in danger of being crushed out by science 
and machinery. These anachronistic 
complainants have come down to us from 
a remote time; they were bred in the 
ancient and medizval schools, and their 
minds were petrified when they left col- 
lege; they have not caught the spirit of 
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our time, do not understand it, and are 
literally hostile to it. They are familiar 
with a hundred gods and heroes of Gre- 
cian mythology, but have scarcely heard 
of the heroes and demigods of modern 
industry. The names of Cort, Neilson, 
Nasmyth, Cartwright, Crompton, Ten- 
nent, Sennefelder, and Trevethick, are 
strange to their ears. They remember 
those of Watt, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Whitney, Stephenson, and Fulton, but 
have noclear idea of what any one of them 
did for progress. The mention of the iron 
mold -board, the puddling- furnace, and 
the hot-blast, suggests to them no great 
services to humanity. They may have 
heard that iron arms do far more work 
than all human muscles, but the vast 
importance of this fact for the present, 
and its overwhelming significance for 
the future, make no impression on their 
brains. Their eyes are turned back- 
ward, not forward. They are lamenting 
the time when Plato taught in the acad- 
emy, or when Peter the Hermit mus- 
tered his crusaders for the Holy Land. 
They can not see that, as industrial art 
has given us the high intellectual and 
moral development of this century, it 
will give a vastly higher one for the 
next. Let them lament if they will, but 
at the same time stand aside for the men 
of the new time, believers in labor and 
progress, the knights of the hammer 
and the plow, the Titans of steam and 
steel. 

Schiller, in an eloquent passage, said, 
eighty years ago, that the artist should 
be snatched when a suckling from the 
breast of his mother by a beneficent di- 
vinity, nursed with the milk of a better 
time, and bred to his full stature under 
a distant Grecian sky. This was written 
when Goethe was a young man, and By- 
ron a child—when modern romance, 
chemistry, geology, and physiology, the 
steam-engine, and the labor-saving proc- 
esses of working iron and textile fibres, 
were in their beginnings — when histor- 
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ical criticism, Egyptology, comparative 
philology, and steam locomotion had 
not reached a beginning, and when the 
nineteeth century had not opened with 
its unparalleled galaxy of historians, 
poets, political, social, and ethical phi- 
losophers, novelists, critics, essayists, 
and scientists. Before these the re- 
mains of ancient literature pale their in- 
effectual fires. If Schiller were alive 
now he would adopt the opinions of 
Herbert Spencer in regard to what 
knowledge is most worth, and advise 
the mother to suckle her hopeful son at 
the.breast of a locomotive, give him 
microscopes, telescopes, spectroscopes, 
galvanic batteries, and paleontological 
fossils for playthings before the era of 
trowsers, then steamboats, steam-cars, 
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spinning- mules, power-looms, rolling- 
mills, and steam-hammers for the amuse- 
ment of his boyhood, turning him out at 
last as a full-grown man, learned in all 
the wisdom and expert in all the skill of 
England—a good worker in iron, wood, 
cotton, wool, flax, and silk—a master ma- 
chinist, carpenter, civil and mining en- 
gineer, metallurgist and chemist —and 
besides incidentally educated to delight 
in all the higher zsthetical occupations 
and relaxations, to appreciate at their full 
value all the fair genialities of social re- 
finement and generous emotion, to re- 
spect the rights and feelings of all other 
men, and to zealously labor for that 
equality which is to be the best school 
of morality and the sphere in which hu- 
manity will have its fullest development. 
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\ i JITH that sagacity which char- 

acterized Father Junipero and 
his Franciscan associates, and guided 
all their movements upon their advent 
to their missionary field in Alta Califor- 
nia, a century ago, they quickly recog- 
nized the adaptability of the soil and 
climate to the culture of many of the 
semi-tropical fruits with which they 
were familiar in Spain and Mexico. 
Wherever these devoted men planted 
the cross in the new territory they had 
undertaken to Christianize, there also 
they immediately sowed the seed or 
planted the seedling of some semi-trop- 
ical fruit. If they introduced but few 
varieties, those few were of the most 
valuable character, comprising the vine, 
olive, lemon, fig, peach, and orange; and 
their familiarity with the culture of these 
in Spain and Mexico, enabled them to 
prosecute their experiments with com- 
parative immunity from most of those 


disasters which not infrequently blight 
the efforts of experimentalists in fruit- 
growing in California at the present day. 
Their success is sufficiently attested by 
the remnants of orchards still in thrifty 
bearing. 

Of the various fruits introduced by 
them, the orange is, in every respect, 
the most valuable. Their first experi- 
ments in its culture were probably made 
at San Diego, upon the establishment 
there of the first settlement in their new 
field of missionary labor. Adjacent to 
the crumbling ruins of the old Mission 
San Diego buildings, which are about 
six miles north of the present city, there 
exist the remnants of what was once a 
flourishing orchard. The original bound- 
aries of the orchard are yet distinctly de- 
fined by adobe walls, and embrace an 
area of about twenty acres, or within 
about two acres and a fraction of all that 
isnow known as the Mission San Diego 
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lands. Originally this orchard contain- 
ed orange, peach, and olive trees; but, 
unfortunately, during some of the many 
changes which occurred in its tenancy 
after the abandonment of the mission 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, cattle 
broke into the inclosure and were per- 
mitted to browse the trees. The olives 
only have survived these depredations. 
Although the only living orange -trees 
planted by Father Junipero and his as- 
sociates, or their immediate successors, 
are to be found in the mission gardens 
at San Gabriel, in Los Angeles County, 
and at Old San Bernardino, in San Ber- 
nardino County, there are traditional ev- 
idences of orange-groves having been 
planted by them and flourishing at the 
mission settlements of San Luis Rey 
and San Buenaventura, which disap- 
peared with the decay of those vener- 
able institutions. The orange - trees 
growing in the mission orchard at San 
Gabriel are the oldest in the State—say 
from seventy to eighty years of age; 
still they are as fresh, vigorous, and 
prolific as ever. 

Notwithstanding the practical demon- 
stration thus early, by the Franciscan 
friars, of the feasibility of successfully 
cultivating the orange-tree in Alta Cali- 
fornia, it was not until the time of the 
American occupation that any attempt 
was made to develop this branch of po- 
mology. This was partly due to the 
degeneracy of the successors of the mis- 
sion founders, and the indolence of the 
native Californians, and partly to the er- 
roneous belief which obtained that the 
tree would not thrive outside of the few 
favored spots selected by Father Juni- 
pero. The latter belief was even shared 
in by American settlers long after the 
cession of the territory to the United 
States. B. D. Wilson, of Lake Vine- 
yard, Los Angeles County, is credited 
with having been the first to muster suf- 
ficient courage to imitate and extend the 
example set by the missionary fathers. 
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The grove of 600 trees, from which he 
derives the greater portion of his large 
income, is the result of the venture made 
by him in orange culture twenty - three 
years ago. Lake Vineyard being in the 
same valley as the San Gabriel Mission 
orchard, and within a short distance of 
the latter, the success of his enterprise 
was by no means regarded as an illus- 
tration of what might be accomplished 
in orange culture in other sections of 
the State. It is currently reported that 
by the purest accident it was discovered 
the tree would grow and bear fruit in 
the Los Angeles Valley, separated from 
the San Gabriel Valley by a very nar- 
row ridge of low hills. Tradition has it 
that this accident was the carting of the 
stump of an orange-tree from the old 
mission orchard to Los Angeles, where 
it sprouted and bore fruit, to the aston- 
ishment of the natives. It was soon 
after this discovery —about eighteen 
years ago—that the late Alfonzo Wolf- 
skill, an extensive land-owner in that 
section of the State, happened to be 
strolling on one of the wharves of San 
Francisco, at which a schooner, just in 
from the Hawaiian Islands, was dis- 
charging her cargo of oranges. Much 
of the fruit was in an unmarketable con- 
dition, and was being cast overboard. 
Mr. Wolfskill conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing these rotten oranges for seed, 
which he did for a mere song. Ship- 
ping his purchase by the first vessel to 
his southern home, he had the seed at 
once extracted, and subsequently sown. 
It was from the seedlings thus obtained 
that he planted out thirty acres of what 
is now known as the Wolfskill Orchard, 
embracing 1,600 full- bearing trees—the 
largest full-bearing orange-grove in the 
State—situated in the very heart of the 
city of Los Angeles, and from the suc- 
cess of which may be dated the develop- 
ment of orange culture, as a business, 
in southern California. It is really in- 
teresting now to recall and chronicle 
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the critical stages in the history of Mr. 
Wolfskill’s experiment, when he was 
threatened with losing his well - merited 
reward and the inheritance of his chil- 
dren. Two years had elapsed since the 
seedlings were planted, and yet there 
were no signs of fruit. Mr. Wolfskill’s 
weakness was his purse. Vines which 
had been planted at the same time as 
the orange- plants were yielding hand- 
some returns, and the question of up- 
rooting the latter and planting vines in 
their stead was seriously considered by 
him and freely discussed with his friends. 
Patience, however, prevailed in the strug- 
gle with cupidity, and success followed. 
Since then, orange culture has extended 
considerably in the valleys of Los An- 
geles and San Gabriel, the Wolfskill 
grove and nursery being the parents of 
the greater number, if not all, of the 
groves in the former valley, and the 
Wilson and mission orchards those of 
the latter—a fact which may account for 
the difference in the size and in the fla- 
vor of the two kinds, one being sprung 
from Mexican stock, and the other from 
that of the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the last annual report of the Sur- 
veyor-General of the State of California 
—for 1872—the number of bearing or- 
ange-trees is placed in 1871 at 50,156, 
and in 1872 at 72,247. This is evident- 
ly incorrect. The number of bearing 
orange -trees growing in the State, out- 
side of Los Angeles County, probably 
does not exceed 1,000. The assessor 
of that county, in his report for 1871-2, 
places the total number of bearing or- 
ange-trees at 34,300; and in his returns 
for 1872-3 at 34,700, from which it is 
evident that there are not over 36,000 
bearing orange-trees throughout the 
State. These latter figures represent 
the result of twenty-three years’ labor 
in this branch of industry, by a very few 
individuals. 

There are many reasons why orange 
culture has not made greater progress 
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in’ California. It took a long time to 
eradicate the impression which had taken 
root in the minds of horticulturists, that 
the orange-tree could not thrive outside 
the hearing of the silver bells of the San 
Gabriel Mission. Then, again, there 
was the delay between the planting of 
the seed and the bearing of the tree, 
which most fruit- growers had neither 
the patience nor the means to endure. 
Furthermore, as the orange does not ad- 
mit of being converted into the many 
forms in which other fruits are preserv- 
ed, it was regarded as having a limited 
market—one which might be very easily 
overstocked, perhaps before the plants 
they would set out would bear, in which 
case their ‘abor would bein vain. Even 
now, these prejudices are operating 
against an expansion of the business. 
There are many horticulturists in the 
southern counties who are still impress- 
ed with the belief that the orange can 
not be raised outside of that section of 
the State. A few illustrations of exper- 
iments that have succeeded elsewhere 
will suffice to dispel this false impres- 
sion. 

E. J. Hooper, in the California Hor- 
ticulturist, mentions a twelve - year-old 
orange-tree growing in the garden of 
Mr. Glaucauf, in the town of Oroville— 
seventy miles northward from Sacra- 
mento— which bore and ripened, last 
year, 400 as fine oranges as were ev- 
er produced in Los Angeles County. 
The same writer refers to another tree, 
growing at Bidwell’s Bar, six miles north 
of Oroville, which bore during the same 
year 1,500 oranges. There are at pres- 
ent a number of young fruit- bearing 
orange-trees growing on the capitol 
grounds at Sacramento. General M. 
G. Vallejo has in his orchard at Sono- 
ma sixty-three orange-trees sixteen 
years old, and fifty trees ranging from 
nine to fifteen years old—making in all 
113 trees—bearing fruit. The former, 
General Vallejo says, yield from 1,500 to 
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2,000 large, ripe, juicy, and very palata- 
ble oranges per tree per annum. This 
Orange-grove also embraces 200 trees 
under nine years of age, which are not 
yet fruit-bearing. Dr. F. Strentzel, of 
Martinez, whose place is in a little val- 
ley only three miles from the straits of 
the upper bay, has a grove of forty bear- 
ing trees, twenty years old. He tells 
the story of his experiments in the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter: 
“My efforts in orange culture date 
from the year 1853, when I bought some 
large and fine-flavored oranges and a 
few Sicily lemons in San Francisco, 
planted the seed in boxes, and raised 
them in my tent home. They grew lux- 
uriantly, more so indeed than any I have 
planted since. The young trees trans- 
planted to the orchard nursery, even 
with the best shelter and care I could 
afford, were nipped by the frost for sev- 
eral winters, and thus retarded in their 
growth. (Here let me observe that the 


decade from 1853 to 1863 had several 
colder winters than the one following.) 
Eventually, I formed on the knoll where 
my house stands, a grove of forty trees, 
which withstood several hard winters 


very well. Some of them came into 
bearing when under ten years old. They 
are now well set with fruit. This is 
mostly thick-skinned, a deep orange in 
color, and having a sweet and spicy- 
flavored flesh.” 

Two years ago, Dr. Strentzel exhib- 
ited some of his oranges at the State 
Fair at Sacramento. These exhibits 
were a two-years’ growth, and had as- 
sumed extraordinary dimensions on that 
account. The exhibitor jocularly an- 
nounced them as “Contra Costa Squash- 
es,” for which they were subsequently 
mistaken by the judges, who awarded 
the premium to a triplet of oranges from 
Sonoma, about two inches in diameter. 
At San Lorenzo, in Akmeda County, 
there are ten fruit-bearing orange - trees 
owned by Mr. Lewellyn, which are now 
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sixteen years old. These trees have 
been so much neglected that their growth 
has been stunted, and they present a 
scrubby appearance; nevertheless they 
bear an annual crop of about four hun- 
dred oranges per tree. With proper at- 
tention throughout the year, and irriga- 
tion during the dry season, they could 
be made to double their yield and the 
size of their fruit. A still more remark- 
able illustration of the adaptability to 
orange culture of other portions of the 
State than those districts already de- 
voted to it in the southern counties, is 
found in the success of J. R. Wolfskill, 
of Putah Creek, Solano County, a broth- 
er of the late Alfonzo Wolfskill, the 
father of orange culture in the Los An- 
geles Valley. The fruit of this orchard 
ripens every year nearly, if not quite, 
a month sooner than the oranges in 
the groves of Los Angeles County. It 
is the same way with peaches, grapes, 
and other fruits, some of which have 
actually been shipped south to Los An- 
geles for sale, several weeks before sim- 
ilar fruit there had ripened enough to 
be marketable. On the 17th of Decem- 
ber last, a consignment of 350 oranges 
from the Putah Creek orchard were re- 
ceived in San Francisco, all of which 
were as large and ripe as the Sunny- 
slope orange —the best in the southern 
counties —is in the month of February, 
two months later. 

All the localities above-mentioned are 
situated at distances of 40e miles and 
upward north of Los Angeles, and es- 
tablish beyond question the possibility 
of profitably cultivating the orange - tree 
in the open air in those sections of the 
State. The orange-tree is really a much 
hardier plant than it is popularly credit- 
ed with being. The delicate texture of 
the orange-blossom is highly suggestive 
of tenderness and fragility. And yet it 
thrives uninjured in this State where 
the vines suffer greatly from frost. Dur- 
ing last spring, the frosts were so severe 
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in the southern counties that the vine- 
blossoms in the yards at Anaheim, and 
in and around the city of Los Angeles, 
were extensively destroyed, resulting in 
the harvesting of only about half an or- 
dinary crop; but the orange-trees in the 
same localities were uninjured, and the 
crop of oranges now being marketed is 
equal to that of any year of plenty in the 
past. The exemption of the orange- 
tree is probably due partly to its thick 
foliage, which protects the tender shoots, 
and partly to the fact that the blossoms 
are not sufficiently developed to be ex- 
posed until the season of frosts is over. 
These facts would naturally suggest that 
where the climate, in this State, admits 
of the successful cultivation of the vine 
without artificial protection, the soil be- 
ing equally as well adapted, there the 
orange-tree will bear fruit abundantly 
also. It may be added, that several in- 
stances are known of the successful 
open-air culture of the orange on the 
flanks of the Sierra Nevada, not alone 
in the foot- hills, where the climate is as 
warm as in the valley, and the liability 
to frost even less, but as high as the 
heavy pine region, at an elevation of 
2,500 to 3,500 feet, where snow falls in 
winter. 

A careful examination into the facts 
relative to the supply and demand of 
oranges, will tend to convince one that 
the fears pretty extensively entertained 
of an overstocked market are about as 
groundless as the estimate of the area 
adapted to orange culture is erroneous. 
At present, San Francisco, and a few of 
the interior towns and cities in the State, 
accessible by rail, are the only markets 
of this fruit. The total consumption is 
a trifle less than ten million oranges per 
annum. During a great portion of the 
period in which the orange has figured 
on the Pacific Coast as an article of con- 
sumption, the main supply was obtain- 
ed from Mexico, the Society and the 
Hawaiian islands. With the develop- 
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ment of orange culture in the southern 
counties, the foreign imports have cor- 
respondingly diminished, until in 1872 
the number of oranges received at San 
Francisco from Los Angeles and from 
abroad was about equal. According to 
the returns of Mr. E. E. Hewitt, Super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles and San 
Pedro Railroad, over which line almost 
the entire crop of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty passes, there were shipped to San 
Francisco, during the orange season of 
1871-2, 21,008 boxes of oranges, con- 
taining an average of about 200 oranges 
per box, or a total of 4,201,600. Dur- 
ing the season of 1872-3, wlhien there 
was a short crop, the number of boxes 
shipped was only 16,582, or, allowing an 
average of 100 oranges to the box, inas- 
much as the size of the fruit was corres- 
pondingly greater with its numerical 
decrease, a total of 1,658,200 oranges. 
A gentleman intimately connected with 
the orange trade has, for the last three 
years, kept an accurate account of the 
number of oranges received in San 
Francisco, by the steamers from south- 
ern California, and furnishes the follow- 
ing statement: 


Oranges received during 1§70-1.......1,665,450 


1871-2..04  «45701,387 
1872-3..... +1,575435 


There were received from foreign 
ports during the year 1872, 4,994,948 
oranges, while the receipts during 1873 
did not probably exceed 4,000,000. The 
diminution in the imports during last 
year are due partly to a combination 
of the importers of Tahitian oranges, 
whereby arrangements were made for 
the arrival of vessels with cargoes of or- 
anges only at stated periods, for the 
purpose of maintaining an inflated mar- 
ket, and partly to a falling off in the de- 
mand for that class of oranges. 

The preceding statement shows con- 
clusively that with no further increase 
in the population of the State, and with- 
out any better facilities for reaching 
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those districts therein, and on other 
parts of the Pacific Coast, now too re- 
mote for the shipment of the fruit, there 
is room for at least double the produc- 
ing capacity of the fruit at home, without 
any danger of affecting its market value. 

This presumption is warranted, from 
the fact that the native orange, in con- 
sequence of its superiority over the 
imported, which deteriorates materially 
during the long voyage it has to un- 
dergo, always commands a much higher 
price, and a greater production would 
correspondingly diminish foreign im- 
portations. The great loss in foreign 
fruit from decomposition during its 
transit from the sources of supply to 
this market, is also against the presump- 
tion that it can continue to compete with 
the native product. This loss is esti- 
mated to be upward of fifty per cent. of 
the entire cargo, at that season of the 
year when the orange is well-ripened at 
the time of its collection. Importa- 
tions of foreign-grown oranges are con- 
sequently destined, at an early day, to 
discontinue altogether. The develop- 
ment of the railroad system of the Pa- 
cific Coast is, however, opening new 
and never-failing markets, while the 
constant income ‘and increase of popu- 
lation promise to keep far in advance of 
the prospective supply of native- grown 
oranges. 

This article would scarcely be com- 
plete without some reference to the ex- 
pense and profits—the drawbacks and 
allurements—incident to orange culture. 
The experiments that have already been 
carried out furnish the required data. 
As has been heretofore stated, so far as 
the climate is concerned, the territory 
adapted to the culture of the orange- 
tree in California is extensive, but there 
are considerations of soil which contract 
these limits very materially. It has 
been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the orange-tree requires a rich, porous 
oam, having a capacity to absorb moist- 
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ure, and possessing at the same time ex- 
cellent drainage. The tendency of the 
adobe soil to bake, and thus strangulate 
the trees, utterly unfits it for this culture, 
while the soil in many localities is just 
the thing in every particular excepting 
that of a free drainage. Lacking the lat- 
ter, the tap-root of the tree, which shoots 
downward, soon rots, and the trunk de- 
cays. Dr. Shaw, an experienced orange 
culturist in Los Angeles, who has de- 
voted much of the last seventeen or 
eighteen years to this particular branch 
of industry, thinks that he has discov- 
ered a plan by means of which these 
moist lands may be made available. It 
consists in cutting the tap-root of the 
sapling in the same manner as the top- 
shoot, at the time of setting out, which 
prevents it from growing downward, and 
causes the feeders to spread near the 
surface, close enough to receive the 
warmth of the sun’s rays. There is 
some doubt, however, as to the longev- 
ity of such trees, which time only can 
resolve. 

Good land, well-adapted to the culture 
of the orange -tree, can readily be ob- 
tained in Los Angeles County, outside 
of the city, for from $25 to $30 per acre, 
upon which water needful for irrigation 
is flowing. Ten acres of land is as 
much as one man can properly till, and 
insures its owner an independence when 
under a bearing orange-grove. To in- 
close this tract of ten acres, with a good 
redwood hog-fence of rough pickets, 
would require an outlay of about $300. 
Orange -plants are to be obtained from 
professional nurserymen at the follow- 
ing rates: at six years of age, seven to 
eight feet in height, $60 per dozen; five 
years of age, six to seven feet in height, 
$40 to $48 per dozen, $300 per 100; four 
years of age, five to six feet in height, 
$36 per dozen, $150 per 100; three years 
of age, three to five feet in height, $6 to 
$12 per dozen, $40 to $60 per 100; two 
years of age, one to three feet in height, 
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$3 to $20 per 100; one year of age, $40 
per thousand. 

Some of the older orange-groves have 
from seventy - five to ninety trees to the 
acre—as, for instance, that of B. D. 
Wilson, which covers an area of only 
seven acres, and contains six hundred 
trees. It is generally conceded by cult- 
urists now, that from fifty to sixty trees 
to the acre is sufficient, which will allow 
space between the rows for sunlight, 
air currents, and weeding purposes. To 
one with limited capital, willing to wait 
a few years for the harvest, two - year- 
old orange-plants would be the most 
profitable to purchase, for these reasons : 
they would cost less; the risks attend- 
ing transplantation would be less; and 
it would be easier to replace the natural 
percentage of loss. Grafted and bud- 
deg trees are being extensively culti- 
vated, the lemon being in all cases the 
stock. The advantage to be gained from 
a grafted tree is earlier bearing; but 
this branch of orange culture is as yet 
in an experimental state, and the dura- 
bility of the tree remains to be proved 
by time. It would thus scarcely be ad- 
visable for any one about to enter into 
this business, with a view of depending 
upon it for his future livelihood, to run 
the risk of purchasing this kind of trees, 
aside from the fact that it might be found 
inexpedient, for reasons of economy, to 
pay the extra price they command. The 
class of labor required for laying out 
and subsequently cultivating an orange- 
grove in the southern counties, is ob- 
tainable at $40 per month, without board, 
or say $500 per year. These are the 
leading items of expense the would-be 
orange culturist has to meet during the 
first year of his experience in the busi- 
ness, as will be better explained and 
understood from the following table. 
The item of “incidental expenses” rep- 
resents cost of plowing, manure, cover- 
ing of losses from natural causes and 
depredations of vermin, etc. 
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Cost of ten acres of unimproved land, at $30 





per ACTE..... cece See eeee erase ee reeeeeeee $300 
Cont of fencing, Qny. cc ceccceccccsseressece 300 
Cost of stock, say fifty two-year-old trees per 

SENS, BF G9 PET GONE... acces. cdcccscescesce 125 
Cost of labor—one man at $40 per month, say 300 
Incidental expenses, SAY......0.eeeeeeeeeees 200 

Total expemdaares sce cccccscccccsseccese $1,425 


The first year is the only one where- 
in it is all outlay and no return. The 
capital thus invested is represented in 
the amount of that year’s expenses, as 
during subsequent years—until such time 
as the trees themselves bear fruit— 
enough can be raised on the vacant land 
between the rows to defray current ex- 
penses. This land has to be kept well 
cultivated, for the proper expulsion of 
ground - squirrels and gophers, and for 
the purpose of keeping down weeds, 
which otherwise would soon choke the 
young plants. It has been the custom 
among orange culturists in the southern 
portion of the State to plant between 
the rows with corn or barley. The cult- 
ivation of the latter has, however, been 
universally abandoned as unprofitable, 
and in consequence of its enormous ab- 
sorption of moisture from the soil to the 
injury of the trees. Corn is more of a 
favorite, forming a good shade for the 
trees, and leaving a margin of profit to 
the grower; but during the latter stages 
of its growth it is exceedingly objectiona- 
ble, affording a secure retreat for vermin. 
Vegetables, such as potatoes, cabbages, 
and onions, are now regarded as the 
most profitable, realizing enough to de- 
fray all the expenses of farming the 
young orchard—say from $700 to $1,000 
per annum, the latter figure being for 
the cultivation of land where water for 
irrigation would have to be purchased. 
The rate charged for water within the 
city of Los Angeles is about $29 per 
acre per annum. In rural districts, the 
cost of water, where it is necessary to 
purchase, is considerably less. 

Seedling orange-trees rarely bear fruit 
until seven years old, and frequently not 
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until eight years old. As a rule, the 
first crop is sufficient to pay all current 
expenses. The second crop will give a 
fair profit, while the third crop — worth 
at, say, $15 to $25 per 1,000, $10 per 
tree—is enough to pay back all the 
principal invested, allowing that nothing 
has been realized in the meantime from 
the space between the rows. Orange- 
trees fifteen years old will bear from 
1,000 to 2,000 oranges, netting the fort- 
unate owner from $:0 to $25 per tree, 
or $1,000 to $2,000 per acre. This is 
no fancy picture—the dream of an im- 
aginative mind. The Los Angeles and 
San Gabriel valleys, in Los Angeles 
County, afford ample proof of the truth- 
fulness of these assertions. From his 
orange-grove of seven acres, Mr. Wilson 
nets the handsome sum of $2,000 per 
acre per annum. The fair owner of the 
Wolfskill orchard, covering an area of 
about thirty acres, is reputed to net from 
the orange-crop from $45,000 to $50,000 
perannum. Mr. L. J. Rose, of Sunny- 
slope, who has an avenue half a mile in 
length, leading from the county road to 
the door of his residence, lined on each 
side by a double row of orange-trees, 
five hundred of which are now bearing, 
sold the crop of 1872-3 for $30 per 1,000, 
which aggregated about $15,000. The 
trees in the San Gabriel Mission orch- 
ard yield from 2,000 to 3,000 oranges 
per tree per annum, which sell readily 
for the highest price in the market. 
The cost of cultivating a full-bear- 
ing orange orchard of ten acres, con- 
taining 500 trees, and collecting and 
preparing the fruit for market, is ex- 
ceedingly small. Assuming that from 
1,500 to 2,000 oranges per tree fairly 
represent the annual yield of full-bear- 
ing trees during years of plenty and 
scarcity, which alternate, the total yield 
during the season of scarcity would be 
750,000 oranges. Excepting the harvest 
season, which usually extends from 
Christmas of one year to the month of 
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April in the next, one man and a span 
of horses will do all the work of pruning, 
irrigating, plowing, and manuring—con- 
stant pulverizing of the soil being re- 
quired to prevent its impoverishment by 
weeds, and repeated manuring being 
necessary to preserve its fertility. Dur- 
ing the harvest season, about six extra 
hands are employed to collect and box 
the fruit. These are usually Chinese, 
sometimes native Californians, obtained 
for a very low rate of wages —certainly 
not over $1.00a day Jer capita. Boxes 
for packing cost an average of twenty 
cents each—which, by the way, is an ex- 
cessive estimate, but will the better an- 
swer for the purposes of this statement 
on that account. If the culturist has 
to purchase water wherewith to irrigate 
his grove, his expenses are, of course, 
increased some $300, for which due al- 
lowance is made in the following recapit- 
ulative table, under the head of “ Inci- 
dental expenses.” This table shows 
the cost of farming ten acres of full- 
bearing orange-grove, value of crop, and 
net profit to the culturist, for one year: 











Wages of regular hand, at $40 per month.... $480 
Cost of feed for span of horses, at $15 each per 

cncnncecnccnesessnenncctcceseesenns 360 
Wages of six Chinese or native Californian 

fruit - gatherers, for three months, at $30 

GOP Mic ccc cccccscctssoscsccvess 540 
Cost of 3,750 boxes for packing 750.000 or- 

anges, at twenty cents per box............ 750 
Jncidental expenses. ..cccccccccccccccccscce I coo 

OAD SPOT 00s ce ccccccecccescesss $3,130 
Proceeds of sale of 750,000 oranges, boxed and 

on the ground ready for market, at say $20 

POP 1,000.... cercescccccece cocccccccccess $15,000 

Wat pret to Cea. 6668 0 ccccccscs cesses $11,870 


The price received for the oranges is 
an average rate during the season of 
plenty, while the crop is represented as 
being short, both of which facts make 
the statement so much the more favor- 
able. 

A better idea of the enormous profits 
derived from the cultivation of the or- 
ange may be obtained by a comparison 
with other fruits and some of the superior 
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species of grain. The walnut, when in 
full bearing, allowing twenty-five trees 
per acre, yields about $200 an acre per 
annum; the olive and the almond about 
the same. The vine fluctuates from 
nothing to $1,000 per acre per annum, 
according to the crop and condition of 
the* market. Compared with the vine, 
the orange has an immense advantage 
(notwithstanding there are seasons in 
which the grape crop realizes to the 
grower as much as the orange), from 
the simple fact that it is not required to 
be collected in haste, forced on the mar- 
ket, and subjected to the will or whim 
of the buyer (which is the case with the 
grape), the harvest season extending 
over a period of nine or ten months, if 
the culturist chooses, giving him am- 
ple time to select his own market and 
opportunity to present his fruit for sale. 
Corn raised on the rich lands of Los 
Nietos, where from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty bushels per acre are harvested 
every year, does not reward the farmer 
with more than $100 per acre at best. 
Orange culture, of course, hasits draw- 
backs as well as its attractions. The 
length of time between the season of 
planting and that of gathering the first 
harvest is a sufficient barrier in itself to 
debar the masses from undertaking it, 
while the constant care and application 
required, with nothing but a prospect- 
tive reward, often eventually discourage 
many who enter upon it at first with en- 
thusiasm. There are also the vexations 
arising from drought, and the conse- 
quent exhaustion of the sources of water- 
supply, which the trees require at least 
once a month, and from the depredations 
of squirrels and other peste including 
the occasional nipping of the young trees 
by frost, unless very carefully protected 
by a covering of straw, matting, or oth- 
er similar material. Young trees suffer 
more, probably, from ground -squirrels 
and gophers than from anything else, 
the losses of some culturists from this 
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cause alone having been as high as 
twenty per cent. during the first year. 
The average loss, however, does not ex- 
ceed three per cent. during the first 
year, and not over one per cent. during 
every subsequent year. But apart from 
the temporary annoyance, these losses 
are after all very trifling, as the gaps 
are easily filled with seedlings from the 
nursery -bed, which it is presumed the 
culturist has been provident enough to 
lay out when he first set out his trees. 
The substitutes will consequently be 
but little behind the first plants in growth 
and bearing. Besides squirrels and 
gophers, there does not seem to be any 
other pest as yet which injures, or which 
threatens to injure at some future time, 
the orange-trees in California, unless it 
be the scale-bug, or orange coccus. This 
parasitical insect has been very destruc- 
tive elsewhere, but notwithstanding it 
exists in great numbers in the orange- 
groves in and about Los Angeles, it has 
done no other injury, as yet, than that 
of discoloring the skin of the fruit with 
the black secretion deposited by it on 
the leaves and bark of the tree, and 
which the damp fogs wash on the upper 
surface of the hanging fruit. Apparent- 
ly, the tree does not suffer from its pres- 
ence ; but it is true it may in time scab 
the bark so seriously as to cause the 
death of the plant. The size and flavor 
of the orange are by no means affected 
by the stain; nevertheless, its market 
value is materially depreciated in cqnse- 
quence of its dirty appearance. The 
orange-groves of the San Gabriel Valley 
are not so generally infested by this in- 
sect, which mainly accounts for the great 
difference in the market value of the 
crops of the two valleys. Of course, 
the diversity in the parent stocks of the 
trees has also something to do with the 
difference in the price of their fruit. But 
the scale-bug can scarcely do any seri- 
ous harm, for a seasonable application 
of soap-suds successfully expels it. By 
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this simple remedy, L. J. Rose has man- 
aged to prevent the insect obtaining a 
footing on his trees, while it is exten- 
sively propagating on those of his neigh- 
bors who have not considered it worth 
their while to syringe them at any time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that orange- 
trees have been cultivated, the fruit gar- 
nered and marketed, in the southern 
counties, for the better portion of a cent- 
ury, orange culture is still in its infancy 
in the State. Every year brings forth 
some new development tending to prove 
more convincingly than ever the pe- 
culiar adaptability of California to this 
branch of fruit farming. Experience 
alone, derived from further experiment, 
can teach how extensive is the area of 
land in the State that is adapted to it. 
The experiments that are being made 
are successfully removing many of the 
prejudices and fallacies entertained by 
its pioneers. Another error cherished 
by them, besides those already enumer- 
ated, which seems destined to be ex- 
ploded, is that the orange-tree will not 
bear fruit anywhere on the sea-coast. 
The theory is evidently based upon ex- 
periments made at Santa Barbara, where 
trees have matured, yet have borne but 
little fruit. Their barrenness has been 
attributed to the effects of the sea air. 
Fortunately, there are other points on 
the sea-board where the experiment has 
been tried with successful results. On 
the grounds of General P. Banning, at 
Wilmington, exposed to the full force of 
the Sea-breeze, there are a number of 
trees seven or eight years old that bear 
fruit, notwithstanding that no pains have 
been taken in their culture. Jotham 
Bixby has a productive grove near Wil- 
mington, and situated within about six 
miles of the line of foaming surf. At 
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San Diego, in gardens within a stone’s 
throw from the waters of the bay, and 
not over three-quarters of a mile from 
the broad ocean, orange-trees planted 
less than five years ago are growing 
vigorously, and promise to bear abun- 
dantly in a year or two. Perhaps the 
failure of the experiments at Santa Bar- 
bara can be traced to other causes than 
that of the mere presence of ocean at- 
mosphere —to the north-westerly winds 
which not infrequently, during the bud- 
ding season, sweep through that other- 
wise delightful, gorge-like valley, effect- 
ually preventing the development and 
maturity of the blossom. 

But whether or not the tree can be 
successfully cultivated on the intermedi- 
ate coast-line, the small valleys of the 
interior of the State, most of which are 
well sheltered, and many of which, even 
in the northern counties, have a cli- 
mate as tropical in its character as the 
valleys of the southern counties, afford 
an ample field. Of all the pomological 
products for which California has long 
since grown famous, there is not one, 
not even excepting the grape, which 
returns so much for the capital and la- 
bor expended. Nor is there any one of 
all the fruits now grown that promises 
hereafter to occupy so wide an area in 
its culture in the State—that promises 
to command so vast and steady a mar- 
ket, extending from the waters of the 
Pacific to the banks of the Mississippi, 
and from the rocky ridges of Lower Cali- 
fornia to the ice-bound waters of Beh- 
ring Strait. The day will dawn, and 
the present generation will probably live 
to see it, when the orange-tree will blos- 
som and bgar fruit abundantly from Sis- 
kiyou to San Diego, and from the- Sier- 
ra to the sea. 
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APOTHEGMS. 


APOTHEGMS. 


N honoring the good, society hon- 
] ors itself; in honoring the bad, it 
dishonors itself and insults the virtu- 
ous. 

When utopian reformers cry “ Uni- 
versal equality” (everybody’s head is 
just of a size), Nature indulges in a quiet 
smile, and keeps placidly on creating 
distinctions as before. 

In critical extremities the most saga- 
cious course to pursue is to imitate the 
example of the old lady whose horse ran 
away down hill. She trusted in the 
breeching until that broke, and then she 
trusted in Providence. When a low 
trust fails, give not up, but take hold of 
a higher. 

If this life is to be considered of any 
value, it must be for the discipline it af- 
fords. Its pleasures are illusive, its re- 
wards unsatisfactory, and all its pomp 
and circumstance go down in dust. 

The praise of mankind oftentimes 
leads astray; the glory of the truth is, 
that it can neither lead nor go astray. 

Human praise is sweet, but truth is 
sweeter —it is the breath of God. 

We rely upon ourselves until we fail ; 
then upon our friends until they fail us; 
then at last we humbly cast ourselves 
upon God. 

To condemn the acts of another, or 
to express our opinion when it is ad- 
verse, is not always compulsory. It is 
not imperatively binding upon us as a 
moral obligation that we should at all 
times condemn that which js wrong in 
formal terms. But this is binding— 
either to condemn, or to remain silent. 
The choice of silence is ours, and we are 
in many instances left perfectly free to 
avail ourselves of silence without vio- 
lating any obligation of morals. Those 
who seek to excuse themselves for al- 


ways praising, because it is hard to 
censure, commit themselves to a falsity 
that is without palliation—since the hon- 
orable refuge of silence is always open. 

Any pleasure that is indulged in at 
the price of deceit, or of violating any 
trust that is reposed in us, is guilty, is 
liable at any moment to pierce us to the 
quick with the sting of discovery, and is 
at all times certain to smite us with ab- 
ject shame in the unavoidable knowledge 
of the Self- presence, even though it es- 
cape the knowledge of others. Most 
indulgences are costly, but those which 
cost us violation of trust and self-abase- 
ment, cost infinitely more than it will 
ever be possible for us to realize from 
them. All pleasures that honor walks 
not hand in hand with, are crimes — 
crimes against self always— generally 
crimes against others also. 

After thou hast pursued love, and 
fame, and riches, and they have eluded 
thee, sit down, as the philosophers do, 
and suckle thy thumbs. Verily, he is 
king of wisdom who wants nothing. 

As a rule, there is no winning with- 
out trying; as an exception, none with. 
But, where those fail who try, the great 
law of universal compensation steps in 
and adroitly adjusts the general balance 
by awarding successes to stand-stills. If 
you have tried, and not won, you can 
console yourself with the philanthropical 
reflection that somewhere there is some 
one who has had success ¢Arus¢ upon 
him. So, after all, there is nothing lost. 
The rewards are as many as the efforts 
—although the individual distribution 
does seem a trifle awry. 

The critic has to decide whether he 
will honor himself and serve art by tell- 
ing the truth, or whether he will disgrace 
himself and betray art by lying. 
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There is this very distinctive peculiar- 
ity about art—it revels in nudity. It is 
the only name under which civilization 
gives sanction to nakedness. Call a 
thing “art,” and you may strip it as bare 
as you please. There is no nastiness 
under a nice name. 

Refinement without virtue is as the 
shell of a bad egg. 

There are those who will say every- 
thing and do nothing; and there are 
those who will say nothing and do ev- 
erything. 

The Great Human Race—over the 
Course of Time.—Starting point—the 
Cradle ; outstretch—Life ; jockey—Am- 
bition; stake— Almighty Dollar; Um- 
pire—the Devil; Judge—God; Home- 
stretch—the Grave. 

Seed for Poets.—Every true poem is 
full of the germs of poems yet to be. 

Every man, however wise or however 
rude, defers to the woman he sincerely 
respects. 

If you have a mother, and she is a 
pure woman, though all other tests fail, 
you still have one source left from which 
to draw unfailing faith in, and homage 
for, the sex. 

If you are prospered, and a friend 
comes to you who is in feeble health, 
without means, and humbly asks for as- 
sistance, put your hand cheerfully in 
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your pocket and—advise him to go to 
work. He will never forget your kind- 
ness. Neither will One who is greater 
than he. 

From a moral stand-point, a great 
many brilliant successes are clad fail- 
ures, and a great many dead failures are 
supreme triumphs. 

God forbid that I should mock at 
humanity because it is frail. I mock 
not that it is frail, but that it is fadse. 
Frail it is made, but false it has made 
itself. 

Our disgrace is not so great in that 
we are imperfect, as it is in that we have 
the effrontery to assume the guise of 
perfection, and strive to pass ourselves 
off on each other for saints and virgins 
good and true. We are brass claiming 
to be gold. 

What a noble satisfaction it would be 
could we accept everyone at their seem- 
ing, with the full assurance that just as 
they seem so they are. O, the universal 
leprosy of pretense! It forces us to 
detest each other and scorn ourselves. 

If there is one thing more than an- 
other that humans require, that one 
thing is a judgment-regulator. Once 
it becomes the fashion to praise, we 
praise beyond all possibilities of merit, 
and once it becomes the fashion to 
damn, we damn out of all reason. 
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N the winter of 1867, I had occasion 
I to pass the Palais de Fustice almost 
daily, on my way to and from the Quar- 
tier Latin. Chopping away at that time 
with immense vigor at all the French 
trees in the lingual forest of difficulty, it 
occurred to me that a little law report- 
ing might be a good exercise, and con- 
sequently I mace it my habit to pass 
an hour or more in whichever of the 


courts seemed the most promising of in- 
terest. Retiring afterward to a corner 
of the Salle des Pas Perdus, | made the 
best report in my power, in an old copy- 
book, of what I had heard, and submit- 
ted the same to the revision of my teach- 
er in the evening, the which practice I 
can confidently recommend as more 
conducive to a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of Paris than all the questions 
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and replies concerning the good coat of 
the tall Spaniard, or the green lion of 
your uncle, that are to be found in the 
fattest of Ollendorffs. This, however, 
by the way. One morning, after a month 
or two of practice had enabled me to 
follow and reproduce with substantial 
correctness the J/aidotries of most of 
the advocates, I noticed that something 
of considerable interest to the gallery 
seemed to be going on in the Sixth 
Chamber. I had already remarked that 
to obtain a place inside the bar without 
question from officials, there was noth- 
ing like presenting myself, copy-book in 
hand and long black pencil in mouth 
(behind the ear did not seem to answer), 
after the fashion of clerks, avoués, and 
similar small legal fry. Thus equipped, 
I charged into the crowd with a busi- 
ness-like air, and soon found myself at 
the front, close to Maitre Chose, who, 
armed with a most corpulent dossier, 
was upon the point of opening the case, 
Schumacher contre la Marquise d’Or- 
vault, The following is a translation of 
my abstract of the arguments, as I find 
it to-day, written out as an exercise in 
the copy-book already alluded to: 
“This case, Monsieur le President, 
is a demande en pension alimentaire,* 
brought by the ¢fouse Schumacher 
against their only daughter, Madame la 
Marquise d’Orvault, a personage not 
without some renown, or, at least, noto- 
riety, in our city. Twenty years ago, 
the Schumacher family resided on their 
small farm in the Duchy of Luxembourg. 
This was their paternal estate, but they 
quitted it, for what reasons it boots not 
to inquire, and established themselves 
in Paris, where the husband and father 
adopted the profession of cab-driver 
(cocher de fiacre), by which, even at the 





* By the French law, relatives within a certain de- 
gree of consanguinity are liable for each other’s sup- 
port where one is well off and the other in necessity, 
and the courts have full power to fix or change at any 
time the amount of the pension to be settled on the 
needy‘party. 
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present day, he still gains with difficulty 
his bread. The family consisted at this 
time, besides the parents, of a daughter 
of fourteen (the defendant) and a sona 
few years older. During a temporary 
absence of the mother, who had return- 
ed to settle some family affairs in the 
Luxembourg, a quarrel or misunder- 
standing of some sort arose between 
the father and daughter, which resulted 
in the latter’s quitting the paternal roof. 
The consequences of this act can only 
be too easily guessed. Having no oth- 
er means of support, and gifted with a 
rare beauty, which in after times render- 
ed her famous throughout Paris, she 
adopted the ré/e of courtisane. But so 
far from slipping down (dégringoler) the 
grades of her unfortunate profession, she 
developed a most remarkable strength 
of character, which enabled her to com- 
mence a steady ascent therein. As soon 
as she began to gain more than she re- 
quired for a subsistence, she employed 
the surplus in hiring masters and giving 
herself an education. In this manner 
she gradually obtained a position in the 
highest circles of what is called the 
demi-monde, and finally became able to 
choose her ‘protectors’ from among the 
millionaires and the nobility of the land, 
bringing her career upon the town toa 
triumphant conclusion by persuading the 
old Marquis d’Orvault to make her his 
wife. This man, as the tribunal is 
doubtless aware, is a historic personage 
of a sufficiently mauvaise renommée. 
It was the same Marquis d’Orvault 
who, on the occasion of the allies’ en- 
trance into Paris, in 1814, caused a rope 
to be passed round the neck of the 
statue of the emperor on the Vendéme 
Column, and distributed five-franc pieces 
in profusion among the canaille, to in- 
duce them to pull it down; an attempt 
which fortunately did not succeed. He 
further distinguished himself on the 
same day by attaching his cross of the 
Legion of Honor to the tail of his horse 
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and dragging it inthe mud. And he it 
was who, according to more than one 
historian, undertook to procure the as- 
sassination of the emperor at about the 
same time at Fontainebleau, in consid- 
eration of a certain sum payable by M. 
de Talleyrand.” [Here the tribunal, who 
had become rather uneasy during this 
recapitulation of the exploits of a gen- 
tleman who has since become one of the 
staunchest supporters of the meveu de 
son oncle, interrupfed the advocate by 
the remark that all this was totally ir- 
relevant to the question of which the 
tribunal was seized, to wit: the pension 
demanded by the ¢éfowse Schumacher. ] 
“ Mon dieu, M. le President, I ask the 
court’s pardon with all my heart; but, 
in order to explain how matters came 
about, and to bring out the relations of 
the parties among themselves, I thought 
I might briefly allude to certain matters 
of history which nobody undertakes at 
the present day to controvert. But, 
since the tribunal so decides, let us 
leave the historic record of the honora- 
ble marquis, and regard only affairs of 
the present day. It appears, then, that 
this queen of the demi-monde had so 
bewitched this ancient nobleman, and 
so completely involved him in her toils, 
that he no longer sought to extricate 
himself, and married her without scru- 
ple. Behold her now Madame la Mar- 
quise, rich @ mz//ions, rolling in the Bozs 
in carriages of a fabulous luxury, drawn 
by horses of the pure blood, and know- 
ing that at any instant she might en- 
counter her so long-abandoned father 
still sitting upon his coachman’s box, 
the oil-cloth hat upon his head and the 
whip in his hand. Whether in such 
case the parties would have saluted 
each other in making the sour du Jac, 
must remain in doubt, but in any event 
the rencontre would have been edifying 
to the gallery.” 

At about this point, the court adjourn- 
ed until the afternoon, and, as I could 
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not return, the further eloquence (for such 
it certainly was) of the cabman’s advo- 
cate can not be reported in these pages. 
When I got into court the next morn- 
ing, his “ Honorable Contradictor” (this 
is palace Pickwickian for the lawyer 
“over the way”) was already on his 
legs, and in full tide of denunciation. 
As in the Newcome divorce case, where 
Rowland, Sergeant, had it all his own 
way until the time arrived for Oliver, Q. 
C., to have his innings, when matters 
speedily assumed a somewhat different 
complexion, so here the Honorable Con- 
tradictor certainly fulfilled his mission in 
regard to most of the assertions upon 
which Maitre Chose had based the edi- 
fice of his case. He was in a condition 
to prove that, so far from leaving volun- 
tarily her father’s roof, it was he who 
had turned out of doors and refused the 
protection of a paternal domicile to his 
own daughter, knowing well what must 
be the consequences of such an act. 
“But it appears, M. le President, that 
her subsequent prosperity had by no 
means effaced the filial sentiments with 
which she still regarded her family. 
Every Sunday and /féfe day she made 
regular visits to her mother, whom she 
often assisted with money, and it will 
appear that she made repeated propo- 
sitions to settle a pension upon the fam- 
ily if they would abandon the labor which, 
by the way, was no longer necessary to 
their support, and return to the little 
farm in the Luxembourg This offer 
was refused, and it appears that the 
daily life of this family was at this time 
so unaccountably dzzarre that had one 
read it in the pages of a romance it 
would be ridiculed as unnatural and ab- 
surd. After occupying herself during 
the day with the ignoble labor of curry- 
ing and rubbing down her husband’s 
horses not in use, the wife went regu- 
larly in the evening to the kitchen of 
the Invalides, and there purchased of the 
marmitons of the establishment a buck- 
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et of broken victuals (477es) for the sum 
of twenty centimes, or four sous. This 
sale nourriture served for the dinner of 
herself, husband, and a young child, 
after which she usually repaired to the 
Place de la Bourse, to consult with her 
man of business concerning the purchase 
of railway shares and speculations in the 
funds, in which she had been for some 
time engaged. Whenever she suspect- 
ed that her husband did not bring home 
to the wénage all the money which his 
day on the box had brought him in, she 
had recourse to the unworthy artifice of 
instructing the child to weep and to 
complain that her mother did not give 
her enough to eat. In short, M. le 
President, the tribunal can not fail to 
perceive that this demande en pension 
alimentaire is nothing but a most shame- 
less attempt to exploit to their own prof- 
it the circumstances of prosperity in 
which the daughter to-day finds herself 
—the daughter formerly driven by an 
unnatural father from the paternal roof. 
In effect, it is a mere carotte —if the 
court will pardon the use of a vulgar 
but forcible expression—a mere carotte 
which the demandants have attempted 
to extract from their daughter under 
the name of a fension alinentaire,” 
etc. 

How this case was decided I never 
knew, but subsequent incidents in the 
same chapter were very nearly tragic. 
Schumacher, Jr., also a cab-driver, had 
written his sister a letter proposing, in 
case she should refuse to pay his debts, 
to call upon her some morning with his 
professional hat upon his head, and his 
whip in his hand, pour faire danser ma- 
dame la marquise. But being made 
desperate by the exposure of some 
dishonesty or embezzlement, I forget 
which, it was with a revolver instead of 
a whip that he paid his fraternal visit, 
and, on his sister’s refusal to comply 
with his demands, fired at her twice, one 
shot taking effect in her shoulder. See- 


Vor. 12,— 17. 
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ing her fall, and believing that he had 
killed her, he turned his weapon upon 
himself and endeavored to blow out 
his brains, but the ball only mutilated 
his face. For this crime he was tried 
in the Cour d’Assises. For his defense 
was retained Maitre Lachaud, one of 
the first criminal lawyers of France, who, 
as the reader may remember, first be- 
came famous in the case of Madame 
Lafarge, the poisoner, and whose elo- 
quence in defense of the unfortunate 
Bazaine is fresh in our memories. To 
this gentleman I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing a line, stating that a profes- 
sional confrére from America was ex- 
tremely desirous of assisting at the au- 
dience of the affair Schumacher, and 
would be grateful for information con- 
cerning the manner of obtaining admis- 
sion within the bar, which, in the crim- 
inal courts, is not so easy. He replied 
politely enough, regretting his inability 
to procure me a pass, as the President, 
being bothered with applications there- 
for, had just decided to issue none what- 
ever, and that in consequence my only 
way was that of making friends with, z. e. 
bribing, some official. This was rather 
vague, and not knowing exactly whom 
to approach in the matter, I gave up the 
attempt. Schumacher was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to the galleys, but 
escaped in some very adroit manner 
while on his way thither. Whether they 
recaptured him I do not know, for about 
this time Traupmann’s fearful achieve- 
ment of the Pantin massacre caused 
everything like ordinary crime to lose 
all interest in Parisian eyes. And well 
it might, for only De Quincey, the great 
connoisseur in murder as a fine art, could 
properly appreciate and criticise a che/- 
@ euvre of such tremendous calibre and 
infernal coloring as this. 

To return, however, to that ornament 
to the French aristocracy, the Marquis 
d’Orvault. 1 find another amiable trait 
in this nobleman’s character alluded to 
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in the closing sentences of my report of 
the case, which, under the mercantile 
condition of “errors excepted,” I vent- 
ure to present in the original: 

“Tl parait que, pendant sa carriére 
de courtisane 4 la mode, la Schumacher 
avait exigé que quelques-uns de ses 
amants fashionables, qui ne se trou- 
vaient pas en mesure de verser les som- 
mes demandées A un moment donné, lui 
souscrivissent des billets A terme. Plus 
tard, quelques-uns de ces billets sont 
tombés sous les mains du marquis, qui 
en a rigoureusement exigé le paiement 
& Véchéance. On parle méme d’un 


jeune comte, qui s’était ruiné pour la 
Schumacher, et A qui son noble mari 
aurait porté le dernier coup en mena- 
cant de le poursuivre en justice pour le 
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montant d’un de ces billets. II est 
mort maintenant, ce brave mari, et, se- 
lon un journal anglais, son convoi fu- 
nébre était suivi de deux voitures— 
lune armoriée, l'autre numérotée. La 
veuve et le beau-ptre sont venus méler 
leurs larmes sur la tombe de T’illustre 
défunt. Que faisait le comte, on l’i- 
gnore, mais il reste A espérer qu’il 
réussisse & consoler la veuve, pour I’a- 
mour de qui il a failli devenir victime 
du papier timbré du mari.” 

And this was the man who, in spite of 
his antecedents, was asserted by the 
lawyers to be in receipt of a large allow- 
ance from the private cassetée of Napo- 
leon III. With such supporters, one 
can but wonder that the crash of the 
Empire was so long deferred. 
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NO. VII.—THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


Ar Sea, July rsth, 1849. 

Two days after the celebration, the 
wind was still light and ahead. The cry 
of “Sail ho!” was made, and a vessel 
was discovered too far ahead to make her 
out. The captain said, jocosely, that we 
had better lower a boat and go to her. 
I thought there was a little irony in the 
suggestion, referring to the foolhardi- 
ness of some of our excursions; but the 
proposition was taken seriously by most 
of the passengers, and a perfect storm 
was the result. They denounced it, and 
questioned the right of the captain to 
send a boat off. The captain felt that 
his authority was involved, and he told 
Bingham that if he would take his boat 
and get a crew, he might go and obtain 
the vessel’s reckoning. A crew was 
soon made up. In a few minutes we 
were on our way in the “Crusoe,” as 
the boat was named after the trip to 
Juan Fernandez. We started off under 


a shower of abuse, groans, etc. The 
ship was going about four knots, only 
the upper sails drawing. We had seven 
men and pulled five oars. One man had 
got into the boat uninvited; he was a 
bad oarsman, and to our great mortifica- 
tion cramped his oar badly, and we fell 
astern. Cheers now saluted us from the 
ship. We put another man in his place, 
and soon got ahead far enough to hoist 
a sail; but the wind so near the water 
was not strong enough to keep us ahead 
of the ship, and we kept four oars out. 
In two hours, we could discern the ves- 
sel that we were in pursuit of; at noon 
her hull could be distinguished, but the 
strength of the party began to fail. It 
could not be perceived that we were 
gaining. Our men were reminded that 
we were relying too much on the sail— 
that it was the white-ash alone that must 
be depended upon. It was urged that 
to return unsuccessful would be to ex- 
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pose us all to ridicule. A vote was tak- 
en whether we should go on or return. 
Two declared they were sick and unfit 
for the necessary exertion. Packard, 
foremost and fearless to embark, said 
we could not reach the vessel before 
dark. Ebbets looked back with long- 
ing to the ship. Bingham and myself 
were the only ones urgent for going on. 
It was decided that we should change 
every fifteen minutes, and pull for one 
hour with our utmost strength, when, if 
we were not agreed on continuing, we 
would return. We pulled away man- 
fully, Bingham and myself pulling half- 
hour tricks for those who were sick, 
though my hands were blistered before 
noon. At the end of the hour it was 
not difficult to see that we had gained 
decidedly. We were now more than 
half-way from our own ship to the stran- 
ger, and we could see neither of them 
except as we rode on the top of the 
swell. The almost vertical sun shone 
down with fierce heat; the wind died 


away until the surface of the sea was 


like glass. Now was our opportunity, 
and we redoubled our exertions. About 
half-past two we knew that we were dis- 
covered, by seeing the vessel back her 
topsails. She was a brig. Our flag was 
mounted in the mouth of our water demi- 
john. As we came nearer, we saw her 
lower away a boat. Not long after, we 
could get an occasional sight of it, when 
we were both on swells at the same 
time. All sickness and headache now 
disappeared. They were soon in hail- 
ing distance, and they shouted in a 
language we could not misunderstand, 
“What boat is that?” “From the ship 
Pacific,” we replied, “bound for that 
brig; been out since eight o’clock this 
morning —short of water, and nothing 
to eat. What brigis that?” “Osceola, 
from Philadelphia, bound for California.” 
They all knew of the Pacific, as every 
vessel bound to California does. ‘Three 
cheers for the boat from the ship Pa- 
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cific!” and those California hats went 
round with vigor. We peaked our oars 
in man-of-war style, and standing up 
gave them back as lustily. “Come on,” 
said they, and pulled away to their ves- 
sel like men possessed. It was about 
four o’clock when we came up. The 
brig’s boat got in first, as they had eleven 
fresh men, and passed up the word that 
we were passengers from the Pacific. 
Up to this time they had not seen our 
ship, and were under the impression 
that she was lost and that we were the 
survivors. Seventy men were on the 
rail and house, and, O heaven! how 
they did roar a welcome! They lifted 
us out of the boat, and crowded around 
us, eager to shake hands; and sore as 
our hands were, blistered within by the 
oars and blistered without by the sun, 
we had to go through with it. We were 
ushered into the cabin, and nearly smoth- 
ered with the press. Each one of us 
was surrounded by a group of listeners. 
We told them the encouraging news we 
had learned at Callao; how we had seen 
gold passed, to the amount of several 
pounds, through a crowd in the street, 
with so little concern to the owner that 
he did not care to watch it; and we saw 
a lump, weighing twenty-six ounces, 
passed around the breakfast-table. We 
advised them of the probability of some 
fighting to re-establish the authority of 
our Government, and the necessity of 
looking to their arms. 

A table was soon spread for us, and 
we sat down to a dinner such as I never 
enjoyed before; that dinner was worth 
all the labor it cost us. Would you like 
to know what it was made of? Salt 
beef, pork, and Irish potatoes! The last 
article they obtained in Chile. While 
we were discussing this meal with cof- 
fee, they were discussing the news. We 
remained on board an hour and a half. 
The doctor produced the last of the 
brandy from the medicine chest, and I 
fear we left them destitute. The time 
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admonished us to leave, and we embark- 
ed in our own boat, received the three 
times three cheers for the Crusoe crew, 
returning the compliment, hoisted sail 
and ran down with a free wind for our 
own ship—a mere speck on the horizon, 
but she was close on the wind and we 
before it, and we approached rapidly. 
Our guests promised to return our visit 
in the morning, if we were in sight. We 
reached our vessel about half an hour 
after sundown. 

Our fellow - passengers were all eager 
to know what vessel it was, where from, 
where bound, etc. We had agreed to 
answer no questions, so as soon as we 
were on board and the boat secured, we 
repaired to the captain’s cabin and made 
our report, and after we had kept them 
long enough in suspense to get even 
with them for their treatment of us in 
the morning, we went out and told them 
all, and delivered letters to several of 
them. A wind sprung up from the west 
at night, and in the morning the brig 
could nowhere be seen. 

Fuly 17th, 1849.—The trades, which 
have been adverse since we first took 
them, are dying away. Our position 
yesterday was in longitude 128° 25’, lati- 
tude 25° 35’. In a few days we shall 
have been six months without news 
from our friends. You can imagine how 
anxiously we watch the compass and 
the wind. It would amuse you to see 
the various devices resorted to, to con- 
sume time. The great dining-table un- 
der the main- hatch is the work- bench, 
where all sorts of trades are carried on. 
I have made a sail for my boat in a style 
that would not dishonor a sailmaker. 

Our ship is almost uninhabitable. We 
have abandoned our rooms and crowd 
our musty beds upon the tables, and 
every available space is occupied. Many 
of us purchased hammocks, and these 
are swung from the timbers between- 
decks. Bugs have increased so rapidly 
that we can not sleep where we were ac- 
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customed to, and rats have lost all fear 
and respect for us. They run over our 
faces, and destroy everything they can 
put their teeth into. They have even 
destroyed my flag. They sampled Dr. 
Hall’s nose! But this is nearly all over! 
Very soon our blankets will be spread 
on the pure earth and under the open 
sky. 

Fuly 31st, 1849.—For three weeks we 
have been within six days’ sail of our 
destined port; but the winds are always 
ahead. There is a degree of feverish 
anxiety that I have not before seen. 
“How does she head?” is asked all 
day long and every hour in the night. 
Anxious groups stand around the bin- 
nacle with mournful looks, as though 
they were gazing upon the face of a 
dead child. The wind does not “haul.” 
I have been waiting for more quiet times 
to write, but as we are to fight it out 
with head seas, I do the best I can; 
there is so much motion, that I have to 
write on my knees with ink in hand. 
One thing consoles me, our ship is never 
beaten on the wind. On the :gth, a sail 
was discovered from the cross - trees di- 
rectly to windward ; on the next day she 
was seen from the top; on the 21st her 
hull, could be seen from our deck. Ex- 
changed signals, but could not distin- 
guish hers. Early the next morning we 
were all roused to see the stranger; she 
was half a mile to windward, and we 
were coming up fast. She carried the 
flag of Hamburg, and was crowded with 
passengers. Few more interesting inci- 
dents occur on a long voyage than speak- 
ing a ship. Although very early, we 
were all out. As we dashed along on 
our converging paths, we gradually ap- 
proached, until we were startled with 
the short, imperious call from a brazen 
throat, “Ship ahoy!” “Ahoy!” we 
echoed, equally imperious, and a little 
shorter: “Where are you from?” 
The question in order would have been, 
“Where are you bound?” but this was 
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unnecessary. “From Callao forty-two 
days, sailed out of New York.” “Where 
are you from?” “Panama seventy-three 
days. All well?” “All well.” We 
were now so far apart that we could not 
tell what was said, and three cheers 
from the red-shirted crowd on her deck 
was responded to by a similar looking 
crowd on our deck ; three more for Cali- 
fornia were answered in a like man- 
ner, and she dropped across our wake 
and went to leeward. I thought I sawa 
man making signals to us from the bows, 
but it proved to be a shirt hung up to 
dry, and I got the laugh upon me. We 
felt badly for the poor fellows, for we 
thought they were worse off than our- 
selves. The next morning we were out 
of sight. Another vessel was now seen 


on our lee bow; it was a small schoon- 
er trying hard to get up to us, with a 
large ensign of the stars and stripes. 
We could not afford to lose the time 
necessary to speak her, and before dark 


left her out of sight. On Tuesday last 
we were in longitude 136°, latitude 26°. 
Here the wind was baffling, and finally 
died out altogether. The next day it 
was west of north, and promised well. 
We were all in the best of spirits, and 
as it freshened we became boisterous. 
but about midnight it shifted to the same 
old quarter, and we continued on the 
starboard tack. Yesterday our position 
was in longitude 128° 50’, latitude 34° 
49’. Weare quite confident of getting 
in this week, but I can not realize yet 
that we are so near the end of the voy- 
age; so long have we been sailing with 
the port of our destination so far off, that 
we can not make it seem near. It ap- 
pears an age since we came on board 
this ship. Our friends would have diffi- 
culty in recognizing us as the same per- 
sons that sailed from New York last 
January. We have become reconciled 
to the privations of physical comforts ; 
we drink our bitter coffee without milk 
with relish; we never grumble at the 
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salt beef and pork while we have soft 
bread and vinegar, for we have “duff” 
or pie for dessert. We have no variety, 
for we have run short of most things. 
Butter and such delicacies are quite for- 
gotten, or come to us only in tantalizing 
dreams. We don’t even “know beans” 
any longer. 

Last night I read Views Afoot in Dr. 
Hall’s room until late. We read the 
description of the palace at Munich, 
surpassing Aladdin’s dreams, and when 
we came to the description of the bed- 
room, its magnificence exceeded our 
credulity. We stopped, and I crawled 
into my hammock over the baggage, 
where I had tarred the ropes to prevent 
the rats from cutting me down, and, 
wondering whose daughter Cain’s wife 
could have been, I fell asleep. The mo- 
tion of the ship is bad, in consequence 
of the head seas. One word is written 
between each pitch, and if it is a long 
one, I have to cut it in two. 

August 4th, 1849.— We arose early 
this morning, to look for land. The wa- 
ter is greener, showing that we are on 
soundings. Curious specimens of kelp 
are frequently met with. We caught 
one, which consisted of a rod forty feet 
long, with a hollow knob at one end ta- 
pering off to a long lash, the small end 
of which had been attached to the rocks 
on the bottom of the sea; from the knob, 
which was filled with air to float it to 
the surface, grew a tuft of leaves two 
yards long and four inches wide, with 
corrugated edges. Pieces of wood are 
seen, and flocks of cormorants watch- 
ed with intense interest. Columbus, 
when he approached the shores of 
America, could not have noted these 
signs of land with more intense interest 
than we do. Very many whales, seals, 
and small fish, which we have not seen 
for a long time, are swimming about. 
Two or three vessels are in sight, one 
of which we boarded about two o’clock. 
It proved to be the bark /sade/, of New 
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Brunswick, N.J. From her we learned 
the sad news of our wreck off Cape Horn, 
and the loss of all on board. Fog shut 
out the sight of land, and at length night 
hid from our view the ocean; and we 
heard only the quiet ripple of the water 
and the cry of sea-birds as we startled 
them from their repose. We turned in 
early, for we sought in the oblivion of 
sleep to shorten the night—the last night 
on board! But it was long before sleep 
would relieve us. The thought of so 
soon being able to hear from home op- 
pressed me. Alternate hope and fear 
swelled into a painful anxiety. 

The morning of August 5th came, and 
the Golden Gate was before us. A 
thousand water-birds were diving about, 
and a fine breeze bore us in. As the 
hills became more distinct, we distin- 
guished numerous cattle and horses 
grazing, and the rich green delighted 
us. The tide was with us —what hills, 
what an entrance, what a bay spread 
out! We ran for a white island until 
we opened the shipping and stood for 
it, and dropped anchor in a crowd of 
vessels. The captain of the port came 
on board and took possession of the 
ship, and soon after “Old Boreas” 
came over the ship’s side and stood on 
the deck. “Now, gentlemen, you are 
in California; you can go on shore as 
soon as you please,” was his first and 
only salutation. He had gone back to 
New York and returned over the isth- 
mus, anticipating our arrival some time, 
and was ready to take his ship. We 
were not waiting for an invitation to go 
on shore, but shall put our feet on /erva 
firma as soon as God will let us. 

Thus ends our long and eventful voy- 
age of 194 days. We have had many 
difficulties, but have surmounted them 
all. We have lost no life, and had but 
little sickness. It is Sunday, and we 


are not able to get our letters. It would 
be difficult to describe the state of things 
here. 


They have no parallel in the his- 
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tory of the world. Instead of starvation, 
provisions are cheaper than at home; 
instead of robbery and anarchy, as we 
expected, there is the best of order. 
There are millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods lying about the hills (for as yet 
there are no regular streets), in the open 
air without a guard, and the choicest 
goods are stored in tents; yet no one 
thinks of losing anything by theft. The 
same state of things is said to exist 
throughout the country. 

August 15th, 1849.—In camp. As 
soon as possible after our anchor was 
down we landed for our letters, but 
were told that it was not possible to 
get them on Sunday, as the post-office 
was closed. I went to Alfred Robin- 
son, agent for the Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, to whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction from William H. Aspinwall, to 
see if he had any letters addressed to 
his care, or if some special favor could 
not be granted me that I might get my 
letters that day; but I found that I was 
no special man here. We returned to 
the ship to spend the night, as she had 
not been entered at the custom - house, 
and we could not remove our effects un- 
tilshe was. Early the next morning, by 
six o’clock, we were on shore and at the 
post-office. We waited our turn in a 
long line, for several ships had arrived 
since the close of the post-office on Sat- 
urday, and several hundred were there 
before us. Each one of our ship’s com- 
pany before me got his hands full of let- 
ters from home, but when my turn came, 
one lone letter was handed to me, post- 
marked May 26th. It was in the hand- 
writing of my mother. It told me that 
letters had been sent by private hands, 
but by whose hands, or where in the 
wide world that individual was, was not 
told; that W—— M—— was on his way 
in the Pa/metto, but I had not heard of 
that ship. My disappointment was more 
than I could bear. For more than six 
months I had been looking forward to 
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this day, to tell me all that had transpir- 
ed during the long months that we had 
been upon the sea. I dropped out of 
the line and made my way as rapidly as 
possible to get out of sight and sound of 
anyone, to hide my disappointment. I 
went alone to the top of a hill that over- 
looks the entrance to the bay, and look- 
ed down the straits for the Palmetto; 
but no ship was coming in. . « 

We are camped about half a mile 
south from the town, in “Happy Vai- 
ley.” The sandy shore of the bay is in 
front of us, and around us are sand-hills 
covered with a low growth of evergreen 
oaks. We have four tents, and though 
our fare is coarse, we are delighted to 
be on shore. Captain Tibbets would 
give us no food on board, nor would he 
give us the stores that belonged to the 
company, and which were on board as 
freight. The first day after landing we 
had nothing to eat but salt pork (which 
we broiled at the camp-fire on the end 
of sticks) and hard bread; but we felt 
that we were free men and not slaves, 
and, when we had spread evergreens 
over the ground in our tents, and rolled 
ourselves up in our blankets, we had no 
fear that rats would disturb us in our 
sleep. 

You will hear all sorts of stories from 
this country; we do here. I will tell 
you in few words the situation of things. 
Provisions and goods of every descrip- 
tion are cheaper than in New York. 
Labor is enormously high, though, from 
the great number of men who have not 
the means to go to the mines, it is not 
so high as it has been. I think the pop- 
ulation of this place is about 5,000. 
More than half the houses are made of 
canvas, for lumber is very scarce. There 
is no law regarded but the natural law 
of justice; and I never saw a more or- 
derly state of society, where the genial 
influence of woman is not felt. I have 
not heard of a theft or crime of any sort 
amenable to the laws at home since I 
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have been here. Fire-arms are thrown 
aside as useless, and are given away on 
the road. Game is said to be abundant, 
but no one has time to hunt. Many who 
went to the mines returned unsuccess- 
ful, and report that the exertion in get- 
ting gold is too great. Some are leav- 
ing the country for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, in disgust. 

There are about one thousand men 
encamped along this beach, preparing 
to go to the mines, and there has been 
no sickness of note, although they have 
landed from a six months’ voyage, and 
are subject to diseases incident to the 
change of climate. 

The ship Brooklyn arrived yesterday. 
We left her at the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. Her passengers are in a dread- 
ful state of disease from scurvy; two 
have died, and a dozen of them are bu- 
ried in the sand on the shore up to their 
chins —a mode of treatment which the 
sailors think will cure them. 

One of the passengers who signed the 
protest against the removal of Captain 
Tibbets, at Rio de Janeiro, went on 
board to look after his freight yester- 
day. He was ordered off by the cap- 
tain, and, thinking that he had forgotten 
the friendly act, he reminded hjm of it, 
but the ungrateful old Turk seized him 
by the throat, pushed him to the gang- 
way, and threatened to throw him over- 
board if he did not leave instantly. The 
man went ashore and made a complaint 
to the a/ca/de, and old Tibbets was com- 
pelled to pay a heavy fine forthwith. 

August 25th, 1849.—It is ten days 
since I have writtenaline. The steam- 
er arrived last Sunday, and brought let- 
ters for me. This is the Sabbath, and I 
have cleared out with a hatchet the in- 
terior of a clump of scrub oaks, so as to 
shelter me from the sun and yet allow 
the cool air to reach me, and where I 
can write without interruption. The air 
in the tent is suffocatingly warm. Yes- 
terday I attended court to give evidence 





in a suit against the captain of the ship 
Brooklyn, brought by the passengers. 
Six of their number have died of scurvy, 
and many of them present a shocking 
appearance. Such would have been our 
fate, had it not been for the strong love 
of justice shown by our consul at Rio 
de Janeiro, unless we had killed the 
captain and thrown him overboard be- 
fore we passed Cape Horn, which would 
have been the alternative. Captain 
Richardson is tried by a jury before the 
alcalde, and I think he will have justice 
done him; but what justice can be ren- 
dered the poor men who are dead, and 
buried in the desert sands of this far- 
off shore? itis asad spectacle, this bu- 
rial ina camp. No mourning relatives 
stand around; we wind flags about their 
rough coffins, and bury them in the shal- 
low graves we have dug for them in the 
sand. Who will hereafter know their 
resting-place ? 

I expected the cholera in New York 
this season, and am relieved to know 
that it is no worse. I do not expect it 
here. Yes, tell me of the strawberries 
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and the delicious fruits, as they come 
and go with the circling year. Tell me 
of the fresh flowers as they come and 
go—the old familiar faces—here all are 
strangers. As for fruit, I have not tast- 
ed any in California, and do not expect 
to; even potatoes are sold at three shil- 
lings a pound. 

The company will wind up their af- 
fairs to-day and separate. I was just 
thinking of the orations I had made at 
school on the wrongs of the poor Indian, 
and how we prophesied that they would 
soon be driven to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. How little did I then think I 
would ever be here to drive them back; 
but it iseven so. The Red man is fall- 
ing eastward, and will be brought to bay 
far from here. The Pacific Ocean will 
not be his last resting-place. 

A meeting is called to-day for the 
relief of those on their way overland ; 
they are said to be dying by hundreds 
from thirst and hunger upon the great 
desert. 

Notre.—For continuation of this narrative see 
Vol, XI, No. 3. 





OUR COMMON SCHOOLS—HOW TO IMPROVE THEM. 


5 ye great question of the day, the 
one before which all others dwindle 
into insignificance, is the education of 
the people. When they are educated 
to that degree of intelligence which fits 
them to perform all the duties devolving 
upon them as citizens of a great repub- 
lic, and when they are educated to that 
degree of honesty which prompts them 
to exercise this intelligence for the ben- 
efit of the community, then the politician, 
the policeman, and the penitentiary will 
become things of the past. The arrival 


of so happy a state of affairs, even in 
the remote future, is a matter of desire 
rather than of expectation; but since 


all will admit that it is possible to ap- 
proximate much nearer to it than we 
are at present, everyone should con- 
tribute his mite toward accomplishing 
so desirable a result. 

The public schools being the medium 
through which most of our education is 
disseminated, it is through them we must 
attain that degree of perfection to which 
we aspire. If change were progress, 
then indeed we would be advancing with 
giant strides to perfection in educational 
matters. It is, however, rather doubt- 
ful whether during the last quarter of a 
century we have made any improvement 
in our system of education, and it is 
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certain that we have not kept pace with 
our progress in other pursuits. In all 
the mechanical appliances of education 
we are far ahead of our position twenty- 
five years ago. We have much better 
school-houses, desks, seats, etc., and 
the children are much Better supplied 
with maps, black-boards, globes and 
text-books. All this, however, is mere- 
ly the result of denser population and 
greater wealth ; and could be purchased 
for money then as well as now. The 
most important things to be considered 
in connection with education, are the 
branches best adapted to benefit the pu- 
pil, and how these branches are to be 
taught; and in these matters we have 
for a long time remained stationary. 
During the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, the farmer, in various parts of the 
world, has literally caused ‘two blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew 
before;” the civil engineer has built 
railroads with grades and curves that 
were then thought impossible, and this 
in one-fourth of the time and with only 
half the cost formerly required ; the per- 
centage of fatality in surgical operations 
has of late been considerably reduced ; 
and a like improvement is visible in va- 
rious other departments of science and 
art. Can teachers report a similar pro- 
gression? Only the members of teach- 
ers’ institutes will answer this question 
in the affirmative. 

That we have not made such progress 
in teaching as in farming, engineering, 
and surgery, need not excite any sur- 
prise. Teaching, asa profession, scarce- 
ly exists in the United States, and cer- 
tainly not in California. Long before 
either the intellect or judgment is fully 
matured, most of the teachers seek some 
more lucrative calling. Even while teach- 
ing, their thoughts are given, not to the 
occupation they then pursue, but to 
some other occupation in which they in- 
tend to engage on the first favorable 
opportunity. Having never given the 
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subject of education the attention that 
it merits and requires, they are very lia- 
ble to blunder in choosing the subjects 
in which the pupils are to be instructed. 
And even if they chose the subjects best 
adapted to supply their pupils’ wants — 
a thing I am not at all prepared to ad- 
mit —the number of branches in which 
they are required to give instruction is 
so great, that it would take an Admira- 
ble Crichton to do justice to all of them. 
Owing to this, and also to the frequency 
with which the studies are changed, the 
teacher is more likely to have a smatter- 
ing of all than a perfect knowledge of 
one. So true and so well known is this 
that it has come to be embodied in the 
sneer flung at one whose knowledge is 
only superficial, ‘He knows as much as 
a village school teacher.” As a proof 
that the sneer is not wholly undeserved, 
I can find in California hundreds of 
teachers who, three months ago, did not 
know the difference between an exoge- 
nous and an endogenous plant; but who, 
to-day, without any special instructions, 
are prepared, according to their own 
view, to teach botany. This remark is 
also true with regard to other branches 
of natural history, music, and drawing. 
Many of the evils connected with the 
school system, especially with country 
schools, to which I intend to confine my 
remarks, arise from the fact that the 
teacher resorts to that business as a 
mere femporary expedient, without hav- 
ing any intention of devoting his time 
and energy to the profession as mem- 
bers of other professions do to theirs. 
One reason for this is because it is not so 
lucrative as other pursuits. In a pecun- 
iary point of view, teaching offers but 
little attraction to single men, and scarce- 
ly any to married men. In fact, with the 
determination to marry usually comes 
the determination to seek some other 
employment. Many of the farmers were 
poor when they took up their land, and 
built houses which are only barely suffi- 
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cient to accommodate their own fami- 
lies. Hence a teacher in a country 
school can with difficulty obtain an apart- 
ment to himself. This difficulty in ob- 
taining suitable apartments for single 
men precludes all hope of obtaining 
them for married men, except at a cost 
entirely disproportionate to their sala- 
ries. 

To remedy this, the school trustees 
should, where practicable, engage mar- 
ried teachers, and for their accommoda- 
tion there should be a cottage and a few 
acres of land adjacent to the school. 
The most obvious, but not the most 
important, advantage arising from this 
plan would be that people residing in 
the country could get their children ed- 
ucated much more cheaply than they 
could under the present system. Let 
us see how it can be done. 

Many of the country schools have 
an average attendance of pupils varying 
from forty to sixty. They are of all de- 
grees of proficiency, from the child 
learning the alphabet, to the young man 
studying algebra and geometry. Noone 
will suppose that one teacher, no matter 
how well informed and energetic he may 
be, can do justice to a school like this. 
Each of these schools remains open 
about eight months annually, and the 
teachers receive salaries varying from 
$80 to $100 per month. To meet the 
requirements of one of these schools, 
an assistant would be wanted. This 
would involve an outlay of $400 to $500 
more; but, as the school funds are in- 
sufficient to cover this outlay, an assist- 
ant is seldom engaged. Now, a cottage 
could be built and half-a-dozen acres of 
land purchased for the use of the teach- 
ers, for $1,000. If the trustees had to 
borrow this, the interest would be about 
$120 yearly. Next, let us suppose a 
gentleman, teaching a first-grade country 
school, receives $100 per month for eight 
months ; and that a lady, teaching a third- 
grade country school, receives $60 a 
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month for the same time. For eight 
months their united wages would amount 
to $1,280, out of which they would have 
to pay about $400 for board and lodg- 
ing, leaving them a balance of $880. 
There would not be much probability of 
their teaching longer than eight months 
annually. Indeed, the average length 
of time for which the country schools 
are kept open does not amount to eight 
months. Well, these two, married and 
receiving only the salary of the male 
teacher, would, if they had a house and 
land free, save more money than they 
could under the present system; while 
their cost to the county would be re- 
duced from $1,280 to $960 annually. 
And even if they did not save so much 
money, many teachers would prefer the 
plan here suggested. As has been said, 
school teaching, at best, is not a lucra- 
tive pursuit. Many of the teachers, 
and especially those most likely to be 
successful educators, have not that greed 
for money which characterizes the mem- 
bers of most other professions. If they 
had they would have chosen some other 
vocation. What they like better is a 
life of retirement, in which they have 
opportunities for study and mental im- 
provement; and in which they are, to a 
great extent, free from the squabbling 
and rivalry incidental to more active 
pursuits. Under these circumstances, 
teaching would, in reality, have much to 
render it attractive. Having a house of 
his own, the teacher would gradually 
and at little expense acquire a library, 
museum, and philosophical instruments, 
from which both himself and his pupils 
would derive much benefit and gratifica- 
tion. If there were residing in the neigh- 
borhood any persons whose tastes or 
pursuits were congenial to his own, he 
could invite them to his house, to their 
mutual pleasure and improvement. 
Under the present system, the country 
teacher is usually a wanderer, coming 
no one knows whence, and going, at the 
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expiration of his term, no one knows 
where. This, of course, is his own fault 
as much as that of anyone else; and on 
that account it is likely to continue until 
he is induced to marry and make teach- 
ing the profession of his life. It is a 
well-known fact that the length of time 
any person retains a situation, depends 
as much on his social qualities as on his 
ability to perform the duties pertaining 
to his office. With a family, the teach- 
er is much more apt to cultivate and 
practice the social virtues than if he 
were single. He becomes more closely 
identified with the wants and feelings of 
his neighbors. In addition to the re- 
solve to do his duty, which character- 
izes the action of every honest man, 
whether working for friends or stran- 
gers, the resolve to please would then 
become an important factor in his mo- 
tives. As a consequence, he makes 
more friends; his faults are viewed more 
leniently ; and, to the advantage of him- 
self and his pupils, his position becomes 
as permanentas thatof the farmer whose 
children he educates. 

Let us see how this plan would affect 
the teachers, pecuniarily. We have sup- 
posed that two teachers will save $880 
in eight months. Out of this money 
they have to pay for their board during 
the remainder of the year. Nor-is this 
all. Having no permanent home, it is 
not probable that they will be content 
to remain stationary during this time. 
They are more likely to travel about. 
This, in California, is very expensive ; 
so that by the time they secure another 
engagement, they fiave scarcely any 
money left. But if the teachers lived in 
their own house, how different would be 
the result. For $500 the trustees could 
build a cottage that would afford two 
teachers much better accommodations 
than they could obtain from the neigh- 
boring farmers. For the remainder of 
the $1,000 they could purchase, accord- 
ing to locality, from five to fifteen acres 
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of the best agricultural land. In some 
localities they could obtain only land 
adapted to fruit-raising. This, however, 
is as profitable as land capable of pro- 
ducing cereals; and, since it can be 
bought in many places for a few dollars 
an acre, the trustees would have to in- 
vest only about $600 in many instances. 
The teacher could work on this land 
before and after school, on Saturdays, 
and during the vacations. He could 
keep a cow, hogs, and poultry ; and the 
profit arising from these, added to the 
crops raised by his own labor, would be 
more than adequate to the support of 
himself and wife. The labors of the 
field would give a zest to the labors of 
the school-room, afford the necessary 
bodily exercise to keep him in good 
health, and render him less liable to visit 
scenes of dissipation ; so that at the end 
of the year he would not only be pecun- 
iarily, but, what is more important, he 
would be physically, intellectually, and 
morally, better than he could be under 
the present system. 

In marrying, he would choose a wife 
adapted to his wants, and capable of 
assisting him in the duties of the school- 
room. As her classes would be dismiss- 
ed abott two o’clock, she would have 
ample leisure to attend to household du- 
ties also. This would prove as pleasant 
and necessary an exercise for her as the 
labor in the field would for her husband. 

Although, generally speaking, country 
schools are kept open only about eight 
months yearly, yet the teacher may car- 
ry on a private school several months 
longer. All the pupils, however, would 
not or could not attend the private 
school, and, as the sum received for 
tuition falls far short of his salary as a 
public teacher, while the cost of board 
and lodging remains the same, this plan 
is seldom pursued. But if the teacher 
had a house of his own where he could 
live cheaply, and if he had some land of 
his own on which he could do a fair 
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day’s work after spending a few hours 
in the school-room, his income from 
private tuition might be materially in- 
creased. 

As a great many branches are requir- 
ed to be taught in the public schools, 
the teacher can not now attain that de- 
gree of proficiency in each of them, 
necessary to achieve the best results. 
Here his own knowledge and that of his 
wife would become supplementary to 
each other. In the classics, chemistry, 
and the higher branches of mathematics, 
he could become better educated than 
the majority of country teachers now 
can; and she, having no occasion to 
teach these branches, would have an 
opportunity to perfect herself in sewing, 
embroidery, music, and drawing. Bydo- 
ing so, they could retain many pupils who 
are now sent out of the district in which 
their parents reside, to receive an edu- 
cation. For the year ending June 3oth, 
1870, the income of private, classical, 
commercial, and boarding schools in 
California, amounted to about a million 
dollars. Much of this sum comes from 
the country, and a considerable portion 
of it could be retained there by judicious 
management. Parents are well aware 
that, in addition to the great expense, 
numerous evils result from sending their 
children away from home at too early an 
age, and regret the necessity that com- 
pels them. Yet the children are taught 
nothing at a boarding-school but what 
they could be taught in a country school, 
by two married teachers who would 
make a proper division of the labor. 

Again, some parents who possess but 
a small share of that refinement which 
can be acquired only by mixing with 
educated ladies and gentlemen, but who 
are unwilling to see their children labor 
under the same disadvantage, send their 
boys and girls away from home solely 
on this account. It is nothing uncom- 
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mon to hear them say that their girls 
have book education enough, but that 
they must send them where they can 
acquire good manners. This state of 
things is more common in thinly settled 
districts than anywhere else. In such 
places a refined, educated lady and gen- 
tleman, who had mixed with the world 
and who were familiar with the manners 
and customs of the better classes of so- 
ciety, could, when residing in their own 
house, do an amount of good that is 
simply incalculable. They could invite 
to their house not only their older pu- 
pils, but the young men and women of 
the vicinity; and by means of music, 
recitations, and conversation, all could 
spend in a most pleasant and profitable 
manner the time that, otherwise, would 
be devoted by some at least to dissipa- 
tion, or at best to frivolous gossip. At 
these reunions the teachers would have 
unparalleled opportunities of inculcating 
habits of order, neatness, and industry; 
of cultivating the taste, and even of 
developing the moral faculties, of their 
visitors. 

I have taken this view of the subject 
first, because it is the one most easily 
understood by school trustees ; and be- 
cause it requires but little money to 
carry it out. To sum up, its advantages 
over the present system are: first, where 
two teachers are engaged, a saving of 
three or four hundred dollars annually ; 
second, teaching would become a more 
profitable and permanent pursuit, in 
consequence of which teachers would 
direct their best energies to the work of 
education; third, fhere being a proper 
division of labor between the husband 
and wife, each becomes more proficient 
in certain branches than if no such di- 
vision of labor prevailed ; fourth, teach- 
ers would be more desirous to retain 
their schools, and trustees would be 
more desirous to retain their teachers. 
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LIKE TO THEE. 


Spring came with buds and flowers of rarest hue, 
And cast her mantle o’er the breast of earth; 

The birds from grateful hearts sweet music drew, 
And crystal streamlets joined with babbling mirth. 


The quick’ning Violet saw, with sweet surprise, 
Her hues reflected in the smiling skies; 

With eyes upraised in fervid ecstacy, 

She cried, “O, tranquil skies, I’m like to thee!”’ 
The haughty Rose, that would not be outdone, 
Caught in her heart the blush-rays of the sun, 
Then bared her royal breast that he might see, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘I, O sun, am like to thee!”’ 

With yearning arms outstretched to earth, the Tree 
Caressing cried, ‘*Sweet mother, like to thee!” 


At eve the Lily pale, with queenly grace, 

Bent o’er the pool to view her gleaming face; 

She saw reflected through a branching tree, 

Fair Luna’s light, and sighed, ‘‘I’m like to thee!”’ 
While ’mong them all, a child, with joyous tread, 
Flitted from Rose’s to the Violet’s bed, 

And fond heart cried, ‘‘My babe is like them all — 
The Rose, the Violet, and the Lily tall!” 


* * * * * * * 








But when the winter came and flowers lay dead, 
He, ‘‘like them all,’’ as the fond mother said, 
Alas! had perished; but the germ let free 


Took wing, exclaiming, ‘‘ Father, like to Thee! 


9 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


GEOLOGICAL survey, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, is 


A 


something more than is included in the 


literal significance of the words. Were 
such a survey to consist merely in ob- 
serving the features of the earth’s face, 
from a geological stand-point alone, and 
in recording these observations for com- 
parison and reference, the labor, time, 
and money devoted to the cause would 


be well spent, and the benefit attained 
large. Or, to go a step farther, were 
the facts collected purely and abstractly 
scientific—were even the science ad- 
vanced limited to that department which 
is known as theoretical—the gain would 
still be great. The supreme test of the 
worth or worthlessness of anything, in 
this day of intrinsic weighing and calcu- 
lating, is held to be its actual money 
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value. Accepting this utilitarian stand- 
ard as the one and only measure of 
good, it would not be difficult to show 
that geological surveys, with all other 
scientific research, when put to the proof 
are found to be paying investments. It 
would be sad, indeed, were it necessary 
to enter into a defense of the position ; 
the age which would demand such a 
course has passed. 

But the scope of a geological survey 
is far broader than has been intimated. 
As a man, to be a competent geologist, 
must be— not a surveyor, mineralogist, 
archeologist, student of natural history, 
or even geologist simply—but one whose 
mind is trained in all the branches of 
science, and who must, besides, make a 
liberal use of that rare commodity (if 
what is seldom met with can properly 
be called a commodity), common sense, 
so are the results of his study various. 
Commencing with the bare evidence of 
the rocks themselves, his field steadily 
widens as he successively exhausts por- 
tions of it. In logic and in material sci- 
ence, which is logic, all data are links in 
a single extended chain of reasoning; 
one thing leads to another. While the 
dogmas of the correlation of forces, and 
of the correlation of matter as well, gain 
ground, so also does the appreciation of 
the interdependence of the sciences grow 
apace: it is even beginning to be ques- 
tioned whether there is a plural to the 
word science. Thus the geologist, in 
his investigation, learns much that is 
extraneous to his own branch, and is 
enabled to publish to the world discov- 
eries in botany, zodlogy, meteorology, 
and a host of kindred realms. This he 
does, and it is expected of him; and, 
further, he is frequently called upon to 
assume the pen of the author and map- 
maker, and the brush of the artist. A 
man for the place must be (with all re- 
spect be it said) a sort of Jack-at-all- 
trades, for, in addition to a thorough 
grasp of his subject, he must have that 
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analytical bent of talent which will give 
him the ability to arrange, prune, or en- 
large upon the work of his subordinates 
with judgment, and sufficient business 
tact to supervise all the nameless details 
of editing, engraving, and publishing. 
Fortunate, in truth, is that government 
whose survey has at its head a man 
possessed of such multifarious essen- 
tials. 

On undertaking the task of a survey, 
the geologist pursues a course in the 
main similar to this: The particular lo- 
cality under observation is first carefu!- 
ly surveyed, in an engineering sense, 
and placed. To do this a nicety of 
measurement is necessary which seems, 
to the uninitiated, almost finical. Base 
lines are laid off, angles estimated, alti- 
tudes computed, and striking landmarks 
located. Stations are selected, at which 
barometrical and other observations are 
continuously made. The kind and or- 
der in position of the different s¢rata ac- 
cessible—and sometimes not accessible, 
in which case it behooves the indefati- 
gable man of hammers to make them 
such by climbing where, it would seem, 
he may not ascend, or delving where, 
apparently, he may not dig—all these 
are jotted down. Specimens of every 
mineral species; of petrifactions, fos- 
sils, and casts; of characteristic exam- 
ples in natural history, and everything 
which has any scientific interest, imme- 
diate or remote, that can be got at and 
carried away, are collected. These re- 
quire to be sorted, labeled according to 
the spot from which they were obtained, 
and, accompanied by appropriate notes, 
packed away until the time for taking 
account of stock arrives. Memoranda, 
most diverse and detached in nature, 
but all tending to some useful end, are 
made, also to be ransacked and system- 
atized before generalizations can be 
formed. Facts and figures are laid 
aside and accumulate in seemingly in- 
extricable confusion, until the survey- 
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ing party, either because of bad weather 
—not very often from this reason—or 
because that part of their work is ac- 
complished, retire from the field of act- 
ive operations, and have leisure to look 
them over. 

Then it is that the master mind of the 
chief is taxed, to bring order out of com- 
parative chaos. Each observer has in- 
quired into some particular neighbor- 
hood, and from some one point of view. 
His results, circumscribed in time, place, 
and direction, must be compared with 
those of other observers; must be cor- 
rected, harmonized, and joined. From 
such scattered data is produced by de- 
grees an orderly, finished record, con- 
cerning large tracts of ground, and cov- 
ering considerable periods of time; 
which, when completed, does not indi- 
cate to the reader a tithe of the effort 
bestowed upon its creation. This rec- 
ord is composed of reports of progress, 
volumes on topography, geology, natural 
history, it may be, together with folios 
of illustrations, profiles, and maps, which 
are prepared and issued separately, yet, 
all combined, go to form an exhaustive, 
methodical description and history of 
the region under survey. 

Watcl. the architect of all at work. 
See how cautiously he selects his nar- 
row but sure foundation; see how crit- 
ically he scans and accepts or rejects 
the bits of material offered, and how 
deftly he joins all together, binding with 
tenacious truth, building course upon 
course of solid fact, until at last he has 
erected the noblest monument to hu- 
man skill and perseverance—not a thing 
of ornament merely, but a tower of 
strength, of warning, of encourage- 
ment; something to elevate man in the 
scale of progress. It needs, in skillful 
hands, but a few fragments of stone, 
containing historic records in the shape 
of fossil remains of plants and animals, 
the relative period of whose existence 
is known; a few sketches in profile of 
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mountains, water- ways, faults, and fis- 
sures ; remnants of eruptions and over- 
flows; a few figures, representing so 
much dip and strike; a few chemical 
analyses; and plenty of waste paper, 
from which to evolve a theory which 
shall startle the scientific world, or some 
unpretentious remark which may lie 
embalmed in the pages of a report, un- 
noticed in its musty retirement, until 
other discoveries supplement it, and it 
is unearthed, to explain why to look 
beyond a certain point for a given min- 
eral is useless, or why, yard by yard, 
the resisting rock should be penetrated 
by pick and blast, in the assurance that 
finally the everlasting hills shall be made 
to render up their secret hoards to per- 
sistent avarice. Here is where the mon- 
ey value alluded to is most perceptible 
and most readily appreciated ; but none 
the less is it real, because perhaps not 
so easily apprehended. And sometimes, 
too, the unfortunate geologist is reviled 
by the honest miner on -the one hand, 
because he is not also a clairvoyant, and 
does not locate ledges of double eagles; 
or, on the other side, by the monopoly- 
ridden farmer, who is nothing if not 
practical, because he unaccountably pre- 
fers to make aimless holes in the ground, 
to leveling for irrigating ditches. 

Abroad, the advantages of exact geo- 
logical surveys have long been under- 
stood. Russia, Prussia, all the powers 
of Europe, even the lesser ones of Spain, 
Norway, and Sweden, have surveys now 
in progress, and in the prosecution of 
work deemed at once advisable and im- 
peratively necessary, spare neither at- 
tention nor substantial support. Even 
war does not entirely interrupt these 
scientific investigations. There is not 
a civilized nation which does not recog- 
nize their value. 

Prussia, the type of progress result- 
ing from statesmanship, of a visible, 
material progress, has done much to 
advance experimental science by a far- 
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sighted, truly economic policy. In her 
boundaries geological inquiries have 
been energetically pushed and sustain- 
ed. The Prussian engineers have al- 
ways made a specialty of topography; 
in fact, it may be styled the leading 
hobby of the Prussian general scientist. 
Not contented with exceedingly minute 
surveys of their own country, they have 
pried into the mountains, and passes, 
and valleys, and streams of their neigh- 
bors, and have dispatched exploring ex- 
peditions to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. From men like Dr. Petermann 
down to the average graduate of the 
gymnasium or academy, the same tone 
prevails. Incidentally, the knowledge 
acquired in peace came into play during 
the war with France, and the unparal- 
leled success of the invaders was due, 
in great part, to the precise topographi- 
cal attainments of the officers as a class, 
and which were manifested as plainly in 
the dashing lieutenant of an Uhlan out- 
post as in the grave, spectacled com- 
mander of an army corps. 

Thirty years ago, the geological sur- 
vey of Russia was begun unofficially ; it 


has been continued ever since, in late. 


years under governmental direction. 

The topographical survey of France 
was commenced in 1818, and has only 
recently been completed. Twenty-five 
hundred men, besides laborers, were 
employed. One hundred millions of 
francs are said to have been expended 
in this survey, although it is impossible 
to obtain exact figures. And this is but 
one branch of the French survey. 

The united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has a total area which is 
about 40,000 square miles less than that 
of California. Up to the year 1854, the 
cost of the topographical survey had 
been £2,400,000, and to complete it 
£4,000,000 more were required. Thir- 
ty-five hundred persons were engaged 
at one time. The geological survey 
proper has been going on for forty 
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years, and is believed to cost £20,000 
each year. It is still far from being 
completed, only 1,000 square miles be- 
ing surveyed annually. 

Nearly every State in the Union has 
had, or is now prosecuting, a geological 
survey. What the surveys have cost is 
much more difficult to arrive at than the 
results secured. Of the many State re- 
ports published, that of Pennsylvania 
alone is complete, though the work there 
accomplished is to be entirely revised, 
and the whole field more thoroughly ex- 
plored. The cost of Pennsylvania’s first 
survey, from 1836 to 1857, which did not 
embrace the division of natural history, 
is estimated at $500,000. The survey 
of New York, including geology and 
natural history, but not topography, be- 
gun in 1836, is still in progress; three 
more quartos remain to be published. 
It has cost over $1,000,000, but again it 
is impossible to cite more definite fig- 
ures, as the printing and engraving are 
in the hands of the State printers, and 
the account is not kept separate. The 
survey of Ohio, covering an area of 
about half that of California, has been 
going on for forty years, with interrup- 
tions; two volumes and two annual re- 
ports of progress are published. The 
five volumes of Illinois represent an ex- 
penditure of twice as much money as 
has been spent by California, and yet 
the Illinois survey includes neither nat- 
ural history nor topography. In the 
specialty of topography, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey have excelled; the for- 
mer State has expended on her topo- 
graphical map alone half as much as 
the entire work of California has cost. 
There is no country more difficult than 
the last-mentioned State, and none less 
destitute of facilities for travel and com- 
munication. A significant fact, in con- 
nection with these statements, is that 
the precise outlay on the surveys of 
the several States is unknown, with a 
single exception—and that is Califor- 
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nia. No State, except Louisiana, has 
attempted to conduct a survey in con- 
nection with an educational institution, 
and there it is acknowledged to be a 
failure. 

In the thirteen years since the begin- 
ning of the work in California, there 
have been spent only $246,000, or less 
than $19,000 a year, on the average. It 
may be safely said that this money has 
been judiciously laid out. Its return is 
not so apparent, for a large proportion 
of the facts collected remains yet to be 
announced. To publish these, an addi- 
tional sum of $100,000, and the atten- 
tion of a portion of the staff for at least 
a year more, are needed. 

Surveys cost money. From the sta- 
tistics given it will be seen that they are 
universally admitted to be worth the ex- 
penditures made, for they have been 
carried on by all nations, during long 
periods of time, and independently of 
changes in form of government, acces- 
sions of opposing parties to power, and 
all the vicissitudes which befall a state. 
But one is apt to be misled by the large 
figures; the fallacy being that of aggre- 
gation, which is too often employed to 
embellish argument. Thus the sum to- 
tal of certain luxuries used by forty mill- 
ions of people makes alarmingly long 
rows of numerals, yet may, after all, 
represent a loss fer capita which is in- 
finitesimal. In the same manner the 
advocates of total abstinence frequently 
weaken their cause by the too reckless 
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display of dazzling figures, which, on 
analysis, are found to be comparatively 
small. To complete the California sur- 
vey, a tax of twenty cents on each citi- 
zen will be required. Taking another 
view of the question, let the sums spent 
on scientific grounds be compared with 
embezzlements by persons in office, now 
becoming so frequent that they are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. The av- 
erage cost of the California survey — 
something less than $19,000 a year thus 
far—is thrown in the shade by the con- 
stant leakages of legislative, judicial, 
and executive government, to say noth- 
ing of princely misappropriations made, 
not for the benefit of the people, but for 
the aggrandizement of the few. 

It is to be regretted that a spirit of 
demagogism, which passes as an hon- 
est desire for retrenchment, is opposed 
to the appropriation of the full amount 
asked for. One of the peculiar embar- 
rassments of a system of “free” gov- 
ernment is, that such appropriations for 
the furtherance of benevolent and sani- 
tary causes, or of scientific progress, are 
not fixed at a certain annual rate, but 
are voted from time to time, according 
to the degree of pressure in the requisi- 
tion, or the inclination of the represent- 
atives. Thus the survey of this State 
has been unavoidably delayed and in- 
terrupted, and its chief has been obliged, 
on occasion, to devote his private re- 
sources to the continuance of the pub- 
lic work. 
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“1 F you please, sir-——” 


“Well, Mrs. Case, what is it?” 

It was the motherly face of my house- 
keeper that looked in at my library 
door. 

“T dislike to disturb you, sir, but I 
wish you would step to the window a 
moment,” said Mrs. Case, coming into 
the room. “Look over into that vacant 
lot, sir,” she said, drawing aside the 
curtains. “You see there is a woman 
there, do you not? She acts very 
strangely, and I have been watching 
her so long, that really, sir, I have be- 
come quite nervous about her.” 

‘How is that, Mrs. Case?” I asked. 

“Why, sir, it seems to me that no 
woman in her right mind would stay out 
there in the cold and rain for an hour, 
groping about in the mud and rubbish 
as she has been doing.” And Mrs. 
Case, with a shiver, drew nearer the 
comfortable coal-fire that was blazing 
in the grate. 

I looked out of the window into the 
vacant lotopposite. There, sure enough, 
I saw a woman groping about, as Mrs. 
Case had said. And the fury of our 
first autumnal storm was upon us, and 
the rain came driving down in fierce 
torrents. My housekeeper’s anxiety 
concerning the woman did not surprise 
me. Had she been some poor woman 
out gathering chips and sticks for fuel 
to warm her shivering little ones, I 
should not have been much surprised, 
for one often sees that in a large city; 
but the woman in question evidently 
was not of that class. She was not 
searching for fuel, for she gathered none 
of the bits of broken boards and sticks 
by which she was surrounded. She car- 
ried only a small box in her hand. Her 


umbrella, useless in the driving wind, 
was closed and held under her arm. 
The cowl of her heavy water-proof cloak 
was blown back, and the rain beat piti- 
lessly upon her bare white head. 

“Mrs. Case,” I said, after regarding 
the strange appearance of the woman 
for a moment, “please bring me my 
rubbers and overcoat. It is of no use 
to think of carrying an umbrella in this 
storm. I must go out there and see 
what is the matter with that poor lady.” 

“QO, thank you, sir; I knew you 
would.” And my kind-hearted house- 
keeper hastened to do my bidding. Im- 
mediately she returned, bringing also 
my heavy storm-cap. “There is a nice 
warm fire in my room, Doctor. If-——” 
Mrs. Case hesitated. 

“What is it, Mrs. Case?” I asked. 

“If you do not think it improper, sir, 
and the poor woman seems to need it, 
you might bring her into my room. 
You would not like to have any annoy- 
ance here, in the library.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Case, for your 
kind intentions. I will see.” 

I put on my overcoat, pulled the cap 
down over my ears, and, opening the 
door quickly, slipped out, while Mrs. 
Case closed it behirtd me with a bang. 
Then, holding my breath and bowing 
my head to the storm, I dashed across 
the deserted street into the vacant lot. 

“Madam !” 

It was not the gaze of a lunatic that 
encountered mine. The dark, clear gray 
eyes under a projecting brow looked up 
at me with astonishment, but not with 
the fire of madness. 

“Well, sir?” 

“Pardon me, madam. 
to intrude myself upon you. 


I do not wish 
But my 
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housekeeper, who saw you here, feared 
you might be in some trouble, and I 
have come out to see if I can render 
you any assistance.” 

“Not now, Doctor;” and she laugh- 
ed quite merrily. “If you had come 
half an hour ago, you might have ren- 
dered me considerable assistance. I’m 
all through now, sir, and am just about 
to return to my house.” 

“Your house, madam? Then you re- 
side ——” 

“QO, I’m your nearest neighbor, Dr. 
Griffon. I thought you recognized me.” 
And she pulled up the wet cowl over 
her white, wavy hair. 

“Excuse me, my dear madam ” — we 
were walking back across the muddy 
street now— “but I have not the good 
fortune to know any of my neighbors. 
Your name is?” 

“La Rue, sir. Mrs. Agnes La Rue. 
I am an old resident here.” 

Should I ask her in to enjoy the com- 
fort of Mrs. Case’s fire? We were stand- 
ing in front of my open gate. She was 
evidently as sane as I, yet I confess I 
had a curiosity to know the contents of 
the little box she carried in her hand, 
and her motive in braving the fury of 
that fierce gale. 

“Mrs. La Rue,” I said, “my house- 
keeper has an excellent fire burning in 
her grate. You are drenched through. 
Perhaps you had best come in and dry 
your wet clothes. One of your age 
ought not to expose herself in this man- 
ner. I tell you this as a physician.” 

“OQ, Doctor, I do not mind the rain 
much, although I can not stand expos- 
ure as I once could. Thank you; I 
think I will come in a few moments, for 
I believe my own fire must have died 
out by this time.” 

So saying, she followed me in, as 
Mrs. Case—who had been watching for 
us—opened the door. I led her into 
the library instead of turning her over 
to Mrs. Case. That excellent woman 
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helped her off with the heavy soaked 
water-proof, and straightway took it 
down to the kitchen to dry. Then, as 
she sat opposite me at the fire, I fell to 
studying her face. She must have been 
once a great beauty. Her hair, abun- 
dant and wavy, was white as virgin snow. 
Her face was smooth and placid; her 
cheeks rosy, almost, as a girl’s; and 
under a brow unwrinkled and fair were 
eyes clear and sparkling as a young 
maiden’s. Her appearance deeply in- 
terested me. Was she a young wom- 
an, old before her time, or an old lady, 
on whom Time had laid his finger light- 
ly? I could not tell. 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. La Rue,” at length 
I said, “but may I ask what motive you 
had in exposing yourself to such a ter- 
rible storm as this? It seems to me al- 
most madness for a lady to venture forth 
on such a day.” 

“Well, Dr. Griffon, I must admit that 
I did not do it through choice. Could 
I have trusted any one to do it for me, 
I would gladly have done so. But this 
was something I was, by force, obliged 
to do myself.” 

“May I inquire the nature of your 
work ?” 

“QO, certainly, Doctor” —with a mer- 
ry laugh. “I was out catching my 
snails.” 

“Madam!” 

“Catching my snails, sir. 
anything wonderful in that?” 

I looked again in the clear gray eyes. 
No, there was no insanity there — noth- 
ing but merriment at my astonishment. 
“My dear madam,” at length I said, 
“in truth you do surprise me much. 
What, pray, let me ask, do you do with 
your snails, after you catch them?” 

“Pardon me, Dr. Griffon, if I answer 
your question by asking you one. You 
have a small aquarium here in your li- 
brary, I see. You have in it several 
kinds of shell-fish, sea-nettles, sponges, 
minnows, perch, etc. Some one caught 
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all of these for you. What do you do 
with them?” 

“What do I do with them? Why, 
my dear madam, I —that is—they are 
very interesting, I assure you. The 
habits of these tiny inhabitants of the 
sea afford me a most interesting study. 
Have you ever observed the growth of 
a sponge ?” 

She smiled a rare, good-natured smile, 
and said: “You have answered me, 
Doctor. Your sponges, minnows, and 
perch are very interesting. So are my 
snails.” 

I could not conceal the look of dis- 
gust I knew was on my countenance. 
“Snails, Mrs. La Rue,” I said, “may 
be interesting to you, but 7 beg to be 
excused. If there is anything living, 
that runs, creeps, or crawls, which I ut- 
terly detest, it is a snail.” 

“OQ, yes, I know,” observed Mrs. La 
Rue. “Most people have a great an- 
tipathy against them, but it is simply 
because they never have studied them, 
and know nothing of their habits.” 

“Pardon me, madam, but I think I 
do know something of their habits. 
They travel at night, like other bur- 
glars; they live by plunder; they take 
anything that comes in their way, from 
a rosebud to a potato-vine; they are 
cold, slimy, disgusting, and their power 
for mischief is only excelled by their 
loathsomeness.” 

“A hard case, surely, Doctor, you 
make against them; but that is only 
one side. I see you know but little 
about them. Now, of all the insect- 
world, snails are to me the most inter- 
esting. Look at my beauties here.” 
And she uncovered the small box she 
had held in her hand all the time. 

I looked in, although I was aware 
there was an expression of unconcealed 
disgust on my face. There were, per- 
haps, a dozen slimy snails, of different 
sizes and colors, resting on a bed of 
moist earth. 
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“Horrible, Mrs. La Rue!” 

*“ Beautiful, Dr. Griffon!” 

“ And these, then, were what you ex- 
posed yourself for this morning?” I 
asked. 

“T could not help it, Doctor. My 
servant, last night, left them uncovered, 
and they took it upon themselves to go 
upon their travels. This morning more 
than half of my snails had escaped. I 
discharged the careless girl at once, and 
then started out in search of them. 
That was just after daylight. You have 
no idea, Doctor, how fast so slow a thing 
as a snail can travel.” 

“And you have been out since day- 
light! Mrs. La Rue, how imprudent!” 
And I rang the bell. 

My housekeeper made her appear- 
ance. “Mrs. Case, some wine and 
cake, if you please—or, stay—some 
coffee, if you have any hot.” 

Mrs. Case brought them in. 

“A little coffee, Doctor,” said the 
pleasant-faced old lady. “I never take 
wine. I would not trouble you this 
much, only, my servant being gone, I 
shall find it quite a task to build fires 
and cook my meals fora time. Shall I 
trouble your housekeeper for my water- 
proof? I must go now. Doctor, you 
are a man of science and a lover of nat- 
ure, I think. You must come in and 
see the remainder of my collection. I 
have the French edible snail, two or 
three species from New Zealand, and 
one monster from Vancouver’s Island, 
that is fully six inches long and spotted 
like a leopard. I prize it very highly.” 

The wind had lulled a little, and so I 
spread my umbrella and saw Mrs. La 
Rue safe into her cottage, which was 
only the next door. 

Mrs. Case and I had a long talk about 
her after I returned home. The ques- 
tion was, was the lady crazy? Mrs. 
Case inclined to the affirmative, while I 
maintained the negative. She certainly 
seemed to have a sort of mania for 
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snails; but then, I myself had a pas- 
sion fully as strong for rare plants. 
There had been cases of persons per- 
fectly sane on all other subjects, who 
had a passion for collecting pipes or 
knives. That they could have no pos- 
sible use for them was no proof of in- 
sanity. How many are there that pile 
up dollars and hoard gold—gold which 
they can never use—and yet the world 
does not hold them insane! I thought, 
although Mrs. Case would not agree 
with me, that Mrs. La Rue was as sane 
as nine-tenths of my acquaintances. 
The old lady and I soon became the 
best of friends. I found her to be a 
woman possessed of a most remarkable 
mind, stored with an inexhaustible fund 
of information. Her husband had been 
a naturalist of considerable note. He 
had directed his studies chiefly toward 
conchology, and at his death had a col- 
lection of shells that was unequaled in 
this country. But collecting shells and 
writing essays thereon did not bring 
him much remuneration in this sordid 
community. The old gentleman died 
poor, leaving to his widow only a small 
sum, the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy he had been wise enough to pur- 
chase in one of his most prosperous 
seasons. With the money, his widow 
had purchased the small cottage where 
she lived, and there, devoted to her 
snails and her little garden, she hoped 
to end her days in quietude and peace. 
Her wish was granted. Six months 
after I had first known Mrs. La Rue, 
her servant knocked at my door early 
one morning with the alarming intelli- 
gence that Mrs. La Rue was dead! I 
went over to the cottage immediately, 
and found that it was, indeed, too true. 
She was sitting in her little room, which 
she called her study, with her right arm 
resting upon a small table and her head 
bowed upon it, in a natural, peaceful po- 
sition. Life had departed without a 
Struggle. Her servant said that she had 
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left early, at her mistress’ request, the 
previous evening, and that she was then 
sitting much in the same position as 
when found. Her table was strewn with 
letters, some of them dated half a cent- 
ury ago. Among the papers was the 
“Last Will and Testament of Agnes La 
Rue.” It was a clear, plain, concise 
document, evidently her own composi- 
tion, unassisted by an attorney. From 
it I learned that she, whom I had 
thought a person possibly old before 
her time, was then of the ripe age of 
eighty-four. The will was dated one 
month previous to her death. 

To her friend, Dr. Griffon, she had 
bequeathed her library, a cabinet of 
shells bequeathed to her by her late 
husband, and also her collection of liv- 
ing s#zai/s, with the wish that he would 
cherish them with the same care that 
she had bestowed upon them. 

To her adopted daughter, Gabrielle 
La Rue, a pupil in Mrs. Berke’s school 
in the city of Philadelphia, she be- 
queathed all of her property, both real 
and personal. 

The closing paragraph appointed her 
friend, Dr. Griffon, executor of the will, 
and also appointed him guardian of her 
adopted daughter, Gabrielle La Rue. 

Mrs. La Rue was laid to rest, and then, 
as executor of the will, I proceeded to 
settle up the La Rue estate. There were 
$5,000 in bank, besides the cottage and 
lot, worth perhaps $2,000 more. By let- 
ter I had informed Gabrielle, the adopt- 
ed daughter, of her foster-mother’s death. 
By return mail I received a letter from 
Mrs. Berke, stating that Gabrielle would 
shortly start for San Francisco in the 
charge of a worthy lady then visiting her 
friends in Philadelphia. 

As her guardian, of course I must 
take charge of her, and make some pro- 
visions for her care and support when 
she arrived. I did not like this care, 
imposed on me by the good Mrs. La 
Rue, although I knew that the old 
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lady’s motives were good. I never 
could endure school girls. They giggle 
and laugh, at times and in places the 
most improper. Middle-aged gentle- 
men with bald heads and gold -headed 
canes are their especial game. They 
eat pea-nuts and gum-drops, and are al- 
together unpleasant to have around. I 
decided that the best thing I could do, 
would be to send her off to school again 
as soon as she arrived. Meanwhile, the 
snails did not thrive, and many of them, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Case’s excellent 
care, sickened and died. The big, spot- 
ted fellow from Vancouver Island com- 
mitted suicide by crawling out of his 
box and into the grate when it was full 
of glowing coals. Mrs. Case and I be- 
gan to fear we should lose. the entire 
collection, when one morning in walked 
Miss Gabrielle La Rue! I was aston- 
ished ! dumbfounded! She was nota 
school girl at all, munching mint-drops 
and lozenges, but a most beautiful young 
lady. 

Send her off to school again? That 
never would do—she had just graduated 
with the highest honors from the cele- 
brated school of Mrs. Berke, in Phila- 
delphia ! 

I fled to my office and remained there 
all day, leaving her in charge of Mrs. 
Case. And Mrs. Case arranged one of 
the spare rooms for her, and in an un- 
certain sort of a way she became one of 
the family. The fact was, I did not 
know exactly what to do with her. I 
was her legal guardian, and so felt 
bound to do my duty to her. But what 
was my duty? Should I invite young 
gentlemen and ladies of her own age to 
visit her? I did not like the idea of that. 
I led a very quiet life. My evenings at 
home with my books were my sole en- 
joyment. I did not care to have the 
noise and confusion of such gatherings 
in my house. Should I take her to the 
theatres and opera? I detested them, 
with their unhealthy atmospheres and 
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noisy gallery gods. This last care im- 
posed on me by the well - meaning Mrs. 
La Rue, was worse than the first. One 
young ward caused me more trouble 
than a score of crawling snails. What 
should I do with her? 

Meanwhile, I did nothing. I spent 
my evenings with my books as usual, 
only now, Gabrielle sat on the opposite 
side of the table, and read such volumes 
as she chose from my library. I was 
pleased to see that her taste was good. 
If I had been consulted, I could not 
have selected a better course of reading 
for her. And thus it went on. Gabri- 
elle became very much interested in the 
snails, and so relieved me entirely of 
their care. I was grateful for it, and 
the snails throve wonderfully. She had 
much of the enthusiasm of Mrs. La Rue 
for natural history, and being a fine bot- 
anist, we enjoyed our garden together 
much. And the weeks and the months 
slipped away —a year had passed, and 
still I could not decide what to do with 
my ward, Gabrielle La Rue. At last, I 
felt that something must be done, and I 
laid the matter before Mrs. Case. I had 
much confidence in her judgment. 

“Sir,” said that good woman, “I do 
not see as anything need be done; Ga- 
brielle seems happy here.” 

“Mrs. Case,” I said, “you do not un- 
derstand me. Gabrielle, as you say, 
seems happy. But we must not forget 
the fact that she is a young lady of rare 
accomplishments. She ought to go into 
society—she ought to mingle with those 
of her own age. Howcan she? That 
is the question.” 

“There is only one way that I know 
of. You must go with her.” 

“Mrs. Case,” I replied, “much as I 
wish to do my duty by Gabrielle, that is 
asking too much of me. I should be 
miserable if I attempted to play the rd/e 
of a society man.” 

“T am sure, sir, Gabrielle never would 
listen to your doing that for her.” 
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“Then, pray, what shall I do?” 

“Among your gentlemen friends is 
there no one whom you can trust as a 
protector for her, if you wish so much 
to see her enter society?” 

“Mrs. Case,” I said, bitterly, “I 
wouldn’t trust the best of them in such 
a position. They are all a set of scoun- 
drels” —and I felt a slight pang as I 
thought of seeing any one acting as 
protector of my beautiful ward. 

“TI don’t see, sir, what you are going 
to do, then.” 

“Mrs. Case I can’t see, either.” 

“You will have to consult Gabrielle.” 

“T think I will. Will you send her 
here?” 

And immediately I thought it would 
not be exactly the proper thing, to con- 
sult her as to what disposition was to 
be made of her. 

When Gabrielle entered, I wished to 
know her opinion of a new plant I had 
that day found on the hills. 

Six months more sped by, and still 
there rested on my mind the important 
question, What am I to do with Gabri- 
elle? One day there called at the door 
an exquisitely dressed young gentleman, 
who sent in his card to Miss Gabrielle 
La Rue. On the card was engraved, 
“Mortimer Markley Morehouse, Phila- 
delphia.” He was making the tour of 
California, and called to see Miss La Rue 
—he had met her in his native city. 

It was very strange, but after that 
young man’s call, the question of what 
to do with Gabrielle came up before me 
incessantly. 

It became torture at last, and I thought 
I had best act under Mrs. Case’s ad- 
vice, and ask Gabrielle herself. 

She was in the library one day. Mrs. 
Case was in the basement looking after 
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the snails. With considerable embar- 
rassment I managed to give my ward 
some idea of whattroubled me. She laid 
down the book she held, and came and 
sat beside me on the sofa. 

“My dear Doctor,” she said, “what 
do you mean? I am happy here. I 
wish for no different life. Do you wish 
to have me leave you.” 

There was moisture in her eyes. 

“On the contrary, my dear Gabrielle, 
I wish it could be that you never should 
leave me, but I know that can not be. 
You are young, gifted, and beautiful. 
You must not seclude yourself like a 
hermit.” 

‘““Why not, pray?” 

“ Because—because society ought not 
to be deprived of one of its brightest 
ornaments.” 

“ And what has society done for me, 
or you, that it must be consulted in this 
matter?” 

I could not answer. 

“Doctor!” She placed one of her 
white hands upon my arm. 

“Well, Gabrielle?” 

“You do not wish me to leave you?” 

“Tt will be a sad day for me when I 
give you up, Gabrielle.” 

“Then never do it, Doctor.” 

I looked down into the tearful eyes, 
and something I saw there made my 
heart give a great joyful bound. 

“Gabrielle! Gabrielle! Is it—can it 
be so?” And my strong arms were 
around her, and I pressed her to my 
breast, while I showered passionate 
kisses upon her lips.... . 

“Doctor, another of those snails is 
dead.” 

In the open door of the library stood 
Mrs. Case, smiling kindly and motherly 
upon us. 
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HE upper Sacramento Valley is a 
vestibule that leads to the high 

altar of Mount Shasta. At first,a broad, 
level plain—so broad that the Coast 
Range and Sierra Nevada, on either 
side, are but dimly seen, low in the 
hazy horizon— it narrows going north- 
ward, until its mountain: walls, drawing 
nearer and nearer together, intermix at 
last, leaving only a channel for the wa- 
ters of the Sacramento River, lying be- 
tween high and steep ridges parallel 
with its course for seventy miles, and 
then opening into a series of small val- 
leys, at a considerable elevation, encir- 
cled by loftier mountains, where burst 
forth the springs that feed the river and 
its branches. Dividing several of these 
small valleys, at the very head of the 
Sacramento, rises the noble bulk of 
Shasta, a landmark to the traveler in the 
great valley below for a hundred miles 
or more, and visible from high points to 
the southward for quite 200 miles—a 
snowy cone projected against the sky, 
without a rival peak. To the pedes- 
trian or horseman, who makes his way 
slowly toward this landmark, it is a guide 
and an inspiration for days. In the 
early times, when the great valley was 
one wide field of flowers in the spring, 
or a rippling sea of wild oats in the 
summer, the distant aspect of the mount- 
ain, through the wonderfully clear at- 
mosphere of this climate, and in con- 
trast with so much vernal color, was 
peculiarly fine. Many a pioneer gold- 


hunter retains still, in whatever different 
and remote scene he may now be, the 
vivid impression of its beauty. And 
even yet the approach to Shasta is full 
of allurement, at the beginning of sum- 
mer, when green and flowery tints pre- 
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vail, and before the smoke of forest fires 
has spread an obscuring haze through 
the sky. At this season the valley itself 
is enjoyable for its verdure and brilliant 
bloom, for its clean open groves of large 
oaks, for its denser timber-lines along 
the dry channels of winter streams, for 
its gradual upheaval into the mound-like 
swells that prelude the foot-hills, for the 
cool, sharp vision of Sierra snow-crests 
to the eastward, and the lower and 
softer wall of purple which marks the 
Coast Range. The Sacramento River 
winds slowly its dark greenish current, 
at first between low banks fringed with 
briar and grape thickets, overtopped 
with sycamores, alders, willows, and 
cotton- woods; then between bluffs of 
clay or gravel, where the undergrowth 
is missing. Over the wide, level sur- 
face, in some directions, there is not a 
tree to break the monotony; but along 
the horizon, on warm days, are cheating 
visions of trees and water. It is a re- 
lief to strike the oaken parks again, and 
to see the mountain chains drawing 
closer. Here at the right stands Mount 
Lassen, dominating this portion of the 
Sierra, though only the centre of a col- 
ony of ancient volcanoes, whose crater- 
cones have an elevation ranging from 
9,000 to nearly 11,000 feet. From the 
summit of the highest peak on Lassen, 
in the clear season, a view is obtained 
extending from Mount Hamilton, in the 
Coast Range below San Francisco, to 
Mount Pit, in the Siskiyou region at 
the north, a distance in a direct line of 
nearly 350 miles; while the view east 
and west extends from Pyramid Lake, in 
Nevada, to the coast ranges overlook- 
ing the Pacific. 

At the point where Mount Lassen is 
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most plainly seen from the va'ley, the 
foot-hills of the interblending ranges 
are distant only a few miles, and to this 
point the traveler can now go from Sac- 
ramento by rail, in the cars of the Ore- 
gon Division of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road—distance 170 miles. The next sev- 
enty-five miles of the journey, to the 
foot of Mount Shasta, is made in one of 
the stages which runs through from Red- 
ding, the railway terminus, to Roseville, 
the southern terminus of the railroad in 
Oregon. Leaving Sacramento at 2.20 
P.M., Redding is reached at midnight of 
the same day. In half an hour the stage 
ride begins, and lasts until about four 
o’clock the next afternoon, when Straw- 
berry Valley is reached, about 245 miles 
from Sacramento — time, twenty - five 
hours. By this method of travel, much 
of the upper Sacramento Valley, and of 
the foot-hill region north of Redding, 
is lost to observation, either going or 
returning. The night ride on the stage, 
over a rough road, especially in the late 
summer when the dust is thick, is very 
uncomfortable and wearisome; yet it 
has a certain strange interest. The 
large head and side lights to the stage, 
alias “mud- wagon,” cast weird reflec- 
tions on the deep cuts in the rocky hill- 
sides, and on the ranks of gray-trunked 
oaks or dusty thickets of underbrush. 
At the stations, placed at intervals of 
twelve miles, sleepy hostlers come out 
with fresh relays of horses, and their 
half- unwilling talk with the drivers re- 
veals queer glimpses of lonely wayside 
life, with its paucity of incident and 
topic. Here and there distant hill-sides 
are in a lurid blaze—the effect of some 
careless camper’s fire, which is spread- 
ing destruction among the noblest co- 
niferous woods. Sometimes the stage 
will dart rapidly through a bit of burn- 
ing forest, the ground beneath the flam- 
ing tree-trunks strewn with ashes and 
beds of red coals, the air heated and 
filled with suffocating smoke, which has 
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a resinous odor. Three times the stage 
is ferried across the Pit and McCloud 
rivers—the main branches of the upper 
Sacramento, flowing to it on the east, 
from the north-easterly slopes of Shasta, 
as the Sacramento itself flows from the 
south-westerly flank of the same peak— 
cold, snow-fed streams, all three, which 
convey to the warm valley nearly all the 
chill of their origin; clear and rapid, 
too—the resort of myriads of salmon, 
which seek them from the sea in the 
breeding season, and the constant home 
of several species of trout. The foot- 
hill country along the Sacramento con- 
tains a few mining camps, as gold is still 
scantily extracted from the river bars, 
the ravines, and slopes. Granite gives 
way to slate more or less veined with 
quartz, and the drift revealed in the 
river-bed or bank is largely made up of 
granite, slate, and quartz, mixed at last 
with bowlders and cobbles of trachyte 
and lava. 

As day dawns, the foot-hills, with their 
several species of oak—smaller than 
those in the valley—of ceanothus, syrin- 
ga, manzanita, and poison-oak, have 
given place to long, high, straight ridges, 
clothed thick with pine, and fir, and 
spruce. These ridges, composed of 
metamorphic and volcanic rocks, form a 
deep, broad cafion, unlike the cafions of 
the Sierra to the southward, in this, that 
the river is still clear and unobstructed 
by mining wash, that its banks have 
some level space on either side, and 
are not divested of their beautiful veg- 
etation, including groves of conifers, 
which spread down from the ridges, 
mixed with dark-limbed, slender, and 
graceful oaks. As the mining opera- 
tions,along the upper Sacramento are 
very small, and confined to the prim- 
itive methods of cradling and sluic- 
ing, no hydraulic diggings having been 
found, the stream retains its primitive 
character, and for the greater part of its 
length its banks are virgin. The con- 
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trast it presents to eyes accustomed to 
the choked and muddy streams of the 
deep gravel region southward, whose 
original banks and bars have been buried 
fifty to a hundred feet in mining dédris, 
and whose higher banks have been 
Stripped of timber, is delightful. The 
road follows along the steep side of the 
ridge on the west of the river, some- 
times rising several hundred feet above 
the stream, then plunging down to its 
very channel, leaving and returning to it 
in picturesque coquettishness. The river 
itself is an almost constant rapid. Hav- 
ing a softer material than the granite- 
bedded Sierra streams to cut through, it 
has worn its channel low down on a 
nearly uniform grade, and nowhere on 
its course, from the foot of Shasta to 
the plain, has it any of the falls and 
cascades which characterize the Sierra 
streams. It has a beauty all its own, 
however. In a succession of riffles, 
whose foam is tinged with blue or tea- 
green, it dances and sparkles and sings 
over its clean bed of bowlders, over ex- 
posed ledges of bed-rock, over bars of 
gray gravel. At intervals, masses of 
basalt -like rock rise in columnar forms, 
or make a terrace of many-sided slabs, 
at the edge of the transparent current. 
For fifty miles the water is fringed with 
rich masses of very large, round, and 
scalloped leaves, slightly drooping from 
a centre stalk, big and shapely enough 
for parasols. These growths, a species 
of saxafraga, along exposures of vol- 
canic rock that form ledges in the water 
or rise in cliffs above, characterize this 
stream to within fifteen miles of its 
source. Ascending its course, the ridges 
rise higher and higher, until those im- 
mediately hemming it in, scarcely half 
a mile apart, reach an elevation of 
2,000 feet above its level, their thick- 
ly wooded flanks plunging down very 
abruptly, and their straight -drawn sum- 
mits bristling with arrow- headed coni- 
fers, through which, and through their 
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hazy or smoky shades, the sunlight 
breaks in radiant bars, filling the whole 
cafion with a mellow glory. Always the 
rippling laugh and song of the rapid riv- 
er, foaming between its green rows of 
parasols, with their twin rows of reflec- 
tions where the water is still; always 
those straight, high ridges, with their 
terebinthine woods and floods of bro- 
ken beams. Watching the river, we 
can often see the dark-backed salmon 
pushing up against the riffles, resolute to 
obey the instinct that reminds them in 
ocean depths of the cold, fresh stream in 
the heart of far mountains. The trout 
feed on their spawn, and with that as a 
bait can be caught with hook and line 
in great numbers. Bailey, of the Low- 
er Soda Springs, told the writer that he 
caught in June, July, and August, 1873, 
3,182 trout, baiting with salmon eggs. 
And these upper Sacramento trout are 
beautifully speckled, with bright silver 
bellies, weighing commonly from half a 
pound to two pounds, and often more, 
and having a rich pink flesh. 

From time immemorial the upper Sac- 
ramento and its tributaries, the Pit and 
McCloud, which closely resemble it, 
have been the favorite fishing resorts of 
the Indian tribes once so large and nu- 
merous in this region. Here they gath- 
ered in multitudes to spear the salmon 
and hold protracted festivals, of which 
fish- bakes, primitive gambling games, 
and dancing, were the leading diver- 
sions. These gatherings, though in 
sadly diminished numbers, still occur in 
the height of the summer fishing season, 
and at intervals along the Sacramento 
may be seen the conical bark huts laid 
up by the Indians, occasionally still ten- 
anted by picturesque but filthy groups; 
while far into the stream, over deep 
pools, project the poles, supported on 
crotches, upon which the Red man stands 
and hurls his spear—his nude, shapely 
form suggesting the idea of a bronze im- 
age, as, erect and still, with eye intent 
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and arm uplifted, he poises his weapon 
fora throw. It is not strange the poor 
savages resented the intrusion of the 
Whites upon these picturesque and pro- 
ductive rivers—an intrusion accompa- 
nied by much brutality and violence, 
compared with which the retaliatory acts 
of the Indians lose half their atrocity. 
It may possibly have been an impulse 
of romantic sympathy, as well as mere 
recklessness, which led Joaquin Miller, 
in his uncurbed, wayward youth, to con- 
sort awhile with the Shastas. Following 
in his footsteps through this region, one 
discovers the source of much of his best 
poetry. On the Sacramento, the Pit, and 
the McCloud, he made the studies for 
those wild, fresh landscapes which live in 
his poems. Among these lofty ridges 
and loftier peaks, in the very shadow of 
Shasta, he found all his best imagery, 
and conceived his ideal brown beauties. 
Here was inspired and fed that deep 
fondness for wilderness life which is the 
prevailing characteristic of his muse. 
Whatever the irregularities of his ca- 
reer, it made him the first original poet 
of the western wilds. Old settlers 
through the upper Sacramento country 
have many stories to tell of him, and 
some are not more flattering than he 
would like them; but those who knew 
him best agree in testifying that he was 
a dreamy, imaginative young fellow, who 
loved to muse idly by river side and on 
the mountain top, and who amid all the 
savagery and looseness which he shared, 
had a soul in constant sympathy with 
the beautiful in nature. 

But to return to our journey. Fol- 
lowing the upper Sacramento, the view 
of Shasta which can be had from the 
big valley is quite lost. Intervening 
mountains near the eye shut it off. One 
looks constantly forward in hope that 
these will open and reveal the supreme 
height. Rising from every plunge to 
the river to some point commanding a 
larger view, we look and look in vain, 
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until within fifteen miles of the end of 
our wearisome staging. Then we see, 
first—from a slight elevation of the road 
overlooking an ox-bow bend of the river, 
which incloses a level bar overgrown 
with conifers—an abrupt and jagged 
ridge of bare granite, thrust up through 
the slate and overlying lava of the sur- 
rounding country to an elevation of 2,500 
feet above the valley. This ridge is a 
spur of the Trinity Mountains, putting 
in from the western side, and terminat- 
ing in a peak called Castle Rock, whose 
extremely narrow and sharply serrated 
crest, of an ashen-gray color, presents 
the appearance of spires, pinnacles, and 
domes, whose sides are nearly perpen- 
dicular. The lower slopes of this beau- 
tiful ridge are covered with heavy for- 
ests of fir. It reminds one of the Yo- 
semite cliffs, and is probably the most 
beautiful uplift of granite outside of that 
wonderful valley. When the atmosphere 
is clear and the sun is in the eastern 
heaven, the bare rock is exposed in all 
its hard anatomy and native coldness of 
tint. But when the sun declines toward 
the west, the gray granite crags become 
violet, deepening with evening into pur- 
ple, while a soft lithographic shading 
subdues their ruggedness and hides the 
detail of their sculpture. As the sun 
goes down behind them, the brilliant 
purple and crimson haze which enwraps 
the peak and fills forest and valley with 
glory, makes the scene indescribably 
fine. A daring engineer of the Oregon 
Railway climbed the tallest of the splint- 
ered rocks comprising this peak, at some 
personal risk. Hunters have pursued 
the deer to the base of the highest crag, 
and on one occasion a hard-pressed buck 
sprung over a precipice and was dashed 
to death below. The Indian women 
used to climb nearly to the top to gath- 
er the manzanita berries which grow on 
the sloping dédris, until one was caught 
in a slide and killed by the rocks strik- 
ing her head from above, with which ac- 
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cident they are said to connect a super- 
stitious dread. Like the Aryans in their 
native seats, and their cultured Greek 
descendants, these simple aborigines 
people high mountains with supernatu- 
ral beings, who are thought to be jeal- 
ous of the sanctity of their retreats. On 
the farther side of Castle Rock is a little 
lake, above whose deep and still waters 
rise the granite cliffs with fine effect. 
Continuing up the Sacramento, whose 
channel has now reached an elevation of 
about 2,300 feet, we reach a group of 
chalybeate springs, containing chloride 
of soda in the largest proportion, and 
heavily charged with carbonic acid. 
The finest of these springs, eight miles 
from Strawberry Valley, known as Fry’s 
Soda Springs, had formed a large mound 
of soda, silica, and iron, before it was 
welled and covered for the use of visit- 
ors resorting to it regularly. Close by 
flows the swift, clear current of the Sac- 
ramento. A swarded peach - orchard, 
with its bright grass, the light foliage of 
its trees and their burdens of blossom or 
fruit, contrasts prettily with the sombre 
color and monotonous forms of the con- 
iferous woods adjoining. Immediately 
behind the orchard, rises a very straight 
and steep mountain ridge, quite 2,000 
feet above the valley—an immense wall 
of forest, so precipitous that the growth 
of tall timber on its flank is a wonder. 
This ridge is a grand object in the after- 
noon, when the declining sun shoots his 
rays in long lines through its woods, 
turning smoke or haze into a veil of soft- 
ened glory. It is while descending an 
incline toward the Soda Springs that the 
first glimpse of Shasta is caught, loom- 
ing far above such a line of timbered 
ridges as that described, a cone bare of 
vegetation, of a pinky ash color where 
the snow has melted, ethereally soft in 
the hazy or smoky perspective of sum- 
mer, but earlier in the season sharply 
relieved against a clear sky, with all its 
sculpture revealed, and its crown entire- 
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ly white with snow. The sight of this 
great peak, so long sought, at so much 
labor, begets a sudden oblivion to dust 
and fatigue. The spirits are elated with 
a new sensation, and it is with a sigh of 
regret that we see the stage plunge into 
a dense wood, which shuts off the won- 
derful vision as suddenly as it appeared. 
For eight miles beyond the Soda Springs 
the road makes up a tedious ascent — 
part of the old lava flow of Shasta, rough 
and dusty; yet it should not be tedious 
to the lover of nature to ride through 
such magnificent groves of pine and fir 
as clothe it, wherein the sugar - pine re- 
appears after a long absence, its mass- 
ive trunk frequently six feet through, 
and its picturesque spread of boughs, 
with their long cones at the ends, rising 
to a height of 250 feet. In this last 
eight miles an ascent of about 1,200 feet 
is made, and we reach at last Strawber- 
ry Valley and the welcome house of Sis- 
son, weary enough, but not too weary to 
stare delightedly at Shasta, now in full 
and plain view before us. 

Strawberry Valley, or Flat, as it is 
called by some, is the first opening into 
a series of small elevated valleys which 
stretch about the base of the peak, ex- 
tending on its western side through Sis- 
kiyou County, and including Shasta, 
Cottonwood, and Scott valleys to the 
north. Strawberry embraces an area of 
only a few miles, broken by encroaching 
belts of conifers which divide it into sev- 
eral parts, and bounded on the west by 
the lofty Scott Mountain—a range whose 
crest rises at least 5,000 feet above the 
valley, and is spotted with snow through 
the whole year. The northern limit of 
the valley is Black Butte, the highest of 
a large number of inferior volcanic cones 
dotting the plateau north - west of Shas- 
ta. From the beautiful regularity of its 
outline, this sugar-loaf mass of trachytic 
rock was named Cone Mountain by the 
Geological Survey; but the local and 
popular name is that given above, and 
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was suggested by the dark color of the 
peak, which is exaggerated by contrast 
with the bright verdure of Strawberry 
Valley, and with the pallid tints of the 
grand mountain adjoining. Black Butte 
has an elevation of more than 3,000 feet 
above the plain at its base, which makes 
it over 6,500 feet above the sea. Away 
from the belittling bulk of Shasta, it 
would be a very imposing peak, and 
even where it is, by reason of its sharp 
and sudden uplift, and its isolated posi- 
tion, it is a prominent and picturesque 
object. Strawberry Valley derives its 
name from the abundant growth of wild 
strawberries over its surface. This de- 
licious fruit can be picked, though in 
small quantities then, as late as Sep- 
tember. A large circular area, formerly 
a marsh, fronting Sisson’s house, and 
extending to the timbered base of Shas- 
ta, has been drained by the settlers— 
chiefly by Sisson himself—and cultivat- 
ed to timothy. By means of irrigating 
ditches, this meadow is kept beautifully 
green through the whole summer and 
autumn, when other valleys are brown 
and parched. The small creeks and 
brooks which flow together here from 
Shasta and Scott mountains, forming 
the main Sacramento, meander through 
the’ timbered or open spaces of the val- 
ley, until they reach a common outlet 
into the cafion at Soda Springs. Look- 
ing from the porch of Sisson’s house, 
with its pleasant frontage of grass - plat 
and flower-beds, across the timothy 
meadow, one sees the noble bulk of 
Shasta, only twelve miles off in a direct 
line, rising grandly above the belts of 
pine and fir that encircle its base. As 
the valley is only 3,567 feet above the 
sea, and the highest peak of Shasta is 
14,443 feet, it follows that the eye takes 
in at one glance an uplift of 10,878 feet. 
Seen from this place, it is @ double- 
pointed peak, with a considerable space 
between the two summits, the long, 
sweeping line of its sides having an an- 
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gle above the timber of twenty-seven to 
thirty-six degrees, and thence sloping 
down in more gradual curves, which 
finally melt into the valley. 

Isolated by the valleys around its base 
from the ridges of the Sierra Nevada 
and the Coast Range, which in this re- 
gion are conterminous, if not quite inter- 
mixed, and showing so much of its real 
elevation, Mount Shasta has the finesf 
exposure of all the lofty summits in Cal- 
ifornia. Indeed, there are few mount- 
ains anywhere in the world which stand 
so apart, and are seen to such great ad- 
vantage. Mount Whitney, in southern 
California—its superior in height by 500 
or 600 feet, and its only proved superior 
in the United States, outside of Alaska 
—is but one of a number of companion 
peaks, of little inferior height, rising a 
few thousand feet above the general el- 
evation of a long crest-line, accessible 
by a quite gradual approach on horse- 
back. The peaks about the railroad 
summit, having an elevation of 9,000 to 
10,000 feet, are reached by an ascent, 
on the railroad or wagon-road grades 
(which go within 3,000 or 4,000 feet of 
their tops), not less than 100 miles long. 
But arrived at the base of Shasta, you 
are only 3,567 feet above the sea, and 
make the remaining elevation of nearly 
11,000 feet to the top, on horseback and 
afoot, in the short distance of fourteen 
or fifteen miles. Standing out so bold- 
ly, Shasta is a conspicuous landmark 
over an area several hundred miles in 
extent, and the view of it from any of 
the valleys at its foot is alone ample re- 
ward for the long journey necessary to 
obtain it. The study of it from Straw- 
berry Valley is a constant source of 
pleasure, for many days in succession, 
from the early morning, when it is cold 
and austere, until the evening, when it 
is warm and ruddy with a delicious Al- 
pine glow, lasting forty minutes after 
the valley is in cool shadow. In the 
clearest atmosphere, and close as it is, 
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the twin cones of its summit look soft 
and smooth, as if clad with soil, where 
they are not covered or streaked with 
snow. Innocent and inviting as are 
those slopes, except for the steep angle 
of their inclination, we know they are 
rough piles of broken rocks, of toppling 
slabs, and sharp volcanic clinkers. But 
how lovely they look! How delicious 
in their prevalent tint of pinkish drab, 
streaked with the red of lava edges and 
the white of frozen snow, and relieved 
so high up against the blue sky; while 
low down is the abruptly terminating 
line of dark-green firs and pines, slop- 
ing to the bright grassy meadow, at the 
foot of all. In some lights, and espe- 
cially when the atmosphere is hazy, the 
peak above the timber-line is a delicate 
mauve color; and it is then as airy and 
wonderful as the dome of Aladdin’s 
genii-built palace, insubstantial almost 
as the fabric of a vision. 

This description applies only to the 
summer aspect of Shasta, for from No- 
vember or December until June or July, 
the perfectly clear atmosphere shows a 
distinct and massive cone of snow, glit- 
tering in the sun or veiled only in clouds. 
The amount and duration of the snow 
depend upon the character of the win- 
ter. If that is mild, like last winter, for 
instance, the snow will not fall so deep 
nor last so long on the lower slopes as 
in ordinary seasons. But there is always 
more snow on the higher portions of the 
mountain than appears from the foot, 
especially from the valley on the south- 
western side, where the influence of the 
sun is greatest. Depressions invisible 
from below will be found on reaching 
them to be wide-stretching fields of fro- 
zen snow and ice; and the northern 
slopes, equally with the loftiest points 
on top, can not be reached from Straw- 
berry at the latest date in summer, after 
the mildest winter, without crossing such 
fields. 

The winter climate of the valley is 
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mild and equable. The snow-fall is 
neither deep nor lasting, and the ther- 
mometer seldom drops below the freez- 
ing point. There is not much increase 
in the volume of the streams, and the 
temperature of their water is hardly 
changed from that of summer, since at 
all seasons it flows directly from icy 
sources. While the winter is so bland 
below, on that lofty peak above it is 
arctic in severity, and terrific storms can 
be seen raging there when the valley 
may be comparatively exempt. Thun- 
der and lightning are rare phenomena, 
usually, in California; but the great vol- 
canic mass of Shasta acts like a magnet, 
and the electric storms about jt are some- 
times awful. The subtile fluid fuses and 
drills the rocky peaks at the summit, 
leaving large holes in the outcrop which 
are glazed with a green vitreous miner- 
al, not unlike obsidian; convex blisters 
of the same substance adhering to the 
surface of the rock, and shivering to 
atoms when one tries to remove them. 
The destruction of trees by some of 
these electrical bursts is very great. 
Yellow or sugar pines, four or five feet 
through and 200 feet high, will be liter- 
ally torn to pieces and scattered over a 
wide area. One yellow pine of nearly 
this size, as the writer can testify, grow- 
ing in a meadow near Sisson’s, was torn 
as if by an explosion of giant powder, 
much of it having been thrown high up, 
black streaks being left along the lines of 
cleavage in the trunk, and the innumer- 
able fragments of trunk and branches 
scattered over an area of about seven 
acres, disposed on the ground in rays, 
like the spokes of awheel. Trees shiv- 
ered by lightning, and tall splintered 
trunks, are frequently seen in the forests 
of the valley and on the lower flanks of 
the mountain. Even in the summer, 
severe wind-storms, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, sometimes occur, 
and parties making the ascent in clear 
weather have been overtaken near the 
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summit by sudden squalls, which drove 
them back and caused them much suf- 
fering. 

The best time to make the ascent of 
Shasta is in July. In this month the at- 
mosphere is still perfectly clear, and the 
snow is sufficiently melted to afford good 
camping ground at the point where the 
foot-climb begins. Later in the sum- 
mer, the view from the top is apt to be 
obscured by haze or smoke; indeed, as 
late as September or October, before 
there have been any rains, the smoke 
from forest-fires (which were raging last 
year at intervals from Redding to Yreka, 
a distance of 110 miles) will be apt to 
hide the lower country completely, in- 
flicting a severe disappointment on the 
tourist. A few persons go up every 
summer of late years, including an oc- 
casional woman. Most of the parties 
making the ascent have the guidance of 
J. H. Sisson, whose knowledge of the 
country, and of its wild inhabitants, 
which he imparts in a pleasant manner, 
contributes much to the interest of the 
trip. He has lived about Shasta for six- 
teen years, is a hunter of skill and expe- 
rience, and, what is more rare, an ear- 
nest lover of the beautiful in nature. 
Under the average height of men, and 
weighing only 130 pounds, he is lithe 
and strong, has great powers of endur- 
ance, and much courage. Educated in 
New York State to go through Hamil- 
ton College, a wild instinct took him 
west before he could enter that institu- 
tion, and he found the career he loved 
best at the foot of Shasta, where he has 
made a pleasant home for his family, 
and is planning sagacious schemes of 
improvement, in anticipation of the day 
when the railroad shall bring hundreds 
of tourists every summer to the spot that 
he believes to be the loveliest in Amer- 
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ica. And, indeed, when the railroad 
shall have made the Shasta region easi- 
ly accessible, it will be the finest resort, 
next to Yosemite, in the Pacific States, 
for mere scenical enjoyment, and for 
hunting and fishing far superior to the 
Yosemite, if not to any other portion of 
California. Deer are very plentiful in 
the mountains, and even in the valley 
thickets and woods. Before the failure 
of his sight, Sisson killed from sixty to 
eighty a season, with his single rifle. 
The brown and grizzly bear, quail, and 
grouse are also plentiful. All the rivers 
are stocked with splendid trout; the Mc- 
Cloud River—easily reached from this 
point by wagon-road—containing a rare 
species, called the Dolly Varden, from 
its large red spots, known to the Indians 
as the Wye-dul-dicket, and found in no 
other stream in California, and nowhere 
out of the State, except possibly in Or- 
egon. This is believed to be the same 
fish described in some of the railroad 
reports as Salmo spectabulis. Besides 
the true brook or river trout, the Sacra- 
mento and McCloud contain the large 
salmon trout, and in the season —at its 
height in July—are filled with salmon. 
Castle Lake is one of the best fly-fish- 
ing places in the State. As this whole 
northern region is wild and little explor- 
ed, there being few settlers apart from 
the stage-stations along the one road 
running between Redding and Yreka, 
game has not been thinned out or scar- 
ed away, and there is an opportunity for 
some original exploration. The few In- 
dians remaining are mostly domesticat- 
ed, and none are troublesome. It is 
more nearly a virgin country than any 
in California, except the extreme south- 
eastern Sierra, which is accessible only 
by a tedious journey of many days, off 
the line of railway communication. 











QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


‘*What gift hast thou for Me, 
The Crucified for thee?” 
No worthy thing: 
Nor song, nor praise, nor tears, 
From all these many years, 
Jesus, my King. 


‘‘In ways thy feet have sought, 
In all thy hands have wrought, 
Whatso for Me?”’ 

Ah, in those dreary walks, 
Behold the flowerless stalks, 
The fruitless tree! 


*“‘Thy heart hath love, at least— 
I crave thy love.’’ O Priest, 
It were not meet 

From bitter wells to slake 


Thy thirst. Touch Thou, and make 


Its waters sweet. 


‘Thy soul—that it may live!” 
Is it then mine to give? 
O Saviour, cease! 
Like to a troubled sea, 
My spirit is in me: 
Lord, speak it peace. 


‘‘Unto thy Friend, thy King, 
Hast then no offering, 
No gift to give?” 
For all Thy love, Thy care, 
Only one little prayer : 
Saviour, forgive! 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
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The New Era in California. 

Twenty-five years ago, the missionary and 
pastoral era of California came to a sudden 
end with thé rush of gold -seekers from all 
parts of the world. The new -comers found 
the territory, though rich in all natural charms 
and resources, almost a naked barren as to 
the products and ‘‘improvements’’ pertain- 
ing to advanced civilization. The great 
ranches, leagues in extent, were uncultivated 
wilds. The few low houses were made of 
sun-dried bricks. Except about the widely 
separated missions, there were no grains or 
fruits grown. No highways had been con- 
structed. The site of the future commercial 
metropolis, within the Golden Gate, was a 
waste of drifting sand -hills. There was no 
mercantile connection with the Atlantic sea- 
board, except by way of Cape Horn, requir- 
ing a dangerous journey nineteen thousand 
miles long, occupying at least six months. 
The land route traversed two thousand miles 
of wilderness, including two lofty mountain 
systems, and was menaced by bands of sav- 
ages. The Americans who came here first 
had, therefore, to create everything from the 
egg. The food they ate, the clothes they 
wore, the tools and machinery they used, 
the lumber, iron, and brick to build their 
houses, the teams to haul all these into the 
interior, the seeds and cuttings to plant gar- 
den and orchard, had to be brought from the 
Atlantic States and from Europe. In the 
mountain mining regions roads had to be 
made in every direction at private expense; 
canals were dug along lofty ridges and flumes 
thrown across deep gorges by the same means; 
streams were bridged, saw-mills constructed, 
mining processes and implements originated ; 
in short, everything had to be clone out of 
nothing, as a magician conjures plenty out of 
ahat. Even order and justice had to be en- 
forced by improvised methods, in the absence 
of legal organization or authority. The first 
VoL. 12.— 19. 
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era of the American occupation of California, 
then, was devoted to clearing the ground and 
laying the foundation for a more complete 
social, political, and commercial system. 
Twenty years devoted to the hardest materi- 
alism followed, attended by the transition 
from loose, nomadic habits, looking not be- 
yond the present, to regular and fixed habits, 
looking to the future. The wilderness was 
reclaimed and peopled; the arid soil was 
made to yield luxuriantly products native 
to various climes ; society was established ; 
diversified industry took the place of exclu- 
sive devotion to gold- hunting on one hand 
and supplying the gold- hunters on the oth- 
er. And at last, California, which used to 
import her breadstuffs and clothing, can now 
boast that in the year 1873 she produced 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat, and exported 
more wheat and flour of her own growing 
than any other State in the Union. She can 
point to a wool-clip of nearly 40,000,000 
pounds, a good share of which is manufact- 
ured in her own mills. The State that ex- 
ported nothing prior to twenty-five years ago 
but hides and tallow, can show merchandise 
exports for last year to the value of nearly 
$32,000,000, while her imports and exports 
together aggregate nearly $64,000,000. The 
products of her orchards and vineyards, em- 
bracing all the fruits of the temperate and 
many of the tropical and semi-tropical belts, 
reach many millions in value. Her wines 
begin to rival those of France, and cotton 
and tobacco grow with a luxuriance and of a 
quality to rival those of the Gulf States and 
Cuba. Without any circulating medium but 
gold-dust a few years ago, her home coinage, 
at the San Francisco Mint, was over $22,000, - 
000 last year, and has been in nineteen years 
$350,000,000. Her commercial port was the 
entrepot, in 1873, of a gold and silver yield 
of $82,000,000. Her savings banks held de- 
posits to the amount of $55,000,000, while 
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the total banking capital of the State is double 
that sum, in hard money. There are nearly 
1,300 miles of railroads in operation within 
our borders, and steamship lines reach all 
along the coast and connect San Francisco 
with China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. This city is 
within seven days’ easy railroad riding of 
New York, and has become the landing- 
place for transportation overland of much of 
the oriental trade which formerly was car- 
ried by sea around the continent. 

All these facts point to a wonderful de- 
gree of material prosperity, to be achieved 
by an isolated population not exceeding at 
the present time 600,000; and we can infer 
from them how much enterprise, courage, 
and practical intelligence went to effect such 
solid results. But if California had nothing 
else to boast of, her history for the quarter of 
a century under review would be a failure. 
Her energetic pioneers laid a substantial 
foundation ; what is the superstructure, and 
what is doing to crown it? It must be ad- 
mitted that the social and moral standard, 
the religious and charitable provisions, the 
judicial and political characteristics, the facil- 
ities for ordinary elemental education, are 
not inferior to those in most of the old States, 
and even have some superior and original 
features. Liberal thought and generous hos- 
pitality are marked traits of our population. 
Yet with all these good things, it has been 
hard work here to establish institutions of the 
highest class, looking to the most thorough 
and liberal culture, to the elevating and re- 
fining of taste and motive, to the cultivation 
of amenity and repose. The more daring 
enterprises in business, equally with the more 
generous and aspiring intellectual move- 
ments, have had a strenuous struggle for the 
right to live, and have encountered prejudiced 
and caustic criticism oftener than kindly help. 
The State University, including in its curric- 
ulum the whole circle of practical arts and 
sciences, and the first institution of high learn- 
ing in the world to open its doors free to the 
children of the poorest—to young women as 
well as to young men—has not proceeded 
beyond the tentative stage before it is assail- 
ed as if it were a wrong upon the people. 
The Academy of Sciences tenanted a garret 
with spiders for twenty years. Art has had 
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no home or school until within a few months. 
The setting apart of Yosemite as a public park 
forever was sought to be defeated by every 
device of selfishness and prejudice, appealing 
to narrow and ignorant legislation. There 
is a carping and hypercritical spirit abroad, 
the product of pioneer disappointments and 
insular notions, which fights with bitter un- 
reason against the new era that is dawning 
on the State. Too many of our people live 
on the traditions of 1849, having survived 
the daring temper of that bold time, and can 
see no good in the ideas and institutions 
which are superseding the halcyon days of 
**two-bit drinks’’ and ox-teaming across the 
plains. Our journaJs wrangle over rather 
than discuss public measures, and indulge in 
personal charges and recrimination rather 
than in argument. In many a newspaper 
‘leader’? we seem to hear the ‘soft note 
of the pistol”? or the thud of Vigilance 
hangings, like echoes of the violent past. 
There is a tendency to ferment and sensation, 
as though these sheets were the yeasty sur- 
face of the great waves of excitement which 
once moved the whole community. The 
waves are subsiding, but the foam remains. 
It is a consolation to believe that the great 
internal force, moving on to better achieve- 
ments, is not indexed by the superficial discon- 
tents that are so freely voiced. It is a great 
comfort to know that, despite opposition and 
lukewarmness, the spirit of a new era is real- 
ly abroad in the land. Art, letters, science, 
far-seeing enterprises, broad educational 
schemes, projects for the adornment of cities, 
plans for more tasteful architecture, more in- 
telligence and foresight in agriculture, far- 
ther-reaching commercial undertakings — all 
assert themselves and make better headway 
year by year. Private munificence is begin- 
ning to come to their aid. Wealthy citizens, 
like James Lick, are building themselves 
monuments in bequests for museums of sci- 
ence, institutions of charity, and works of 
public utility and ornament. The sum of 
this one man’s gifts for such objects can 
hardly be less than $2,000,000, and it will 
not be long before he will have many follow- 
ers. What is of even more importance, there 
is a larger number of men now than ever be- 
fore, who, if they are not always wealthy, 
have ideas and public spirit, and are willing 
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to give time and labor to devising and carry- 
ing out liberal projects for the welfare of the 
State. These men are determined and con- 
fident, and move on to their lofty objects with 
sure steps, though slow. They are the true 
pioneers, whether they came in ’49 or 73. 
All hail to the new era they have inaugurat- 
ed, and to the good work they are doing the 
largest success! 


Literary Notes. 


About fifteen years ago, Mr. Hubert H. 
Bancroft, of San Francisco, conceived the 
idea of forming a comprehensive library of 
books and manuscripts relating to the western 
half of North America—in which term are 
included Central America, Mexico, the Pa- 
cific States and Territories of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
British possessions adjoining. The basis of 
the collections he has since made was a 
gathering of books printed in the countries 
named; but he soon extended his accu- 
mulations to works of foreign origin. In 
1862, he personally visited London and Paris 
for this purpose, procuring many works, and 
leaving instructions to his agents to purchase 
whatever offered. After five years he again 
visited Europe on this errand, extending his 
researches to Madrid, Rome, Vienna, Leip- 
sic, and other continental cities, and practi- 
cally exhausting the floating literature of the 
kind he sought. Subsequently, however, the 
library of the unfortunate Maximilian, of 
Mexico, was thrown upon the market, and 
from this source Mr. Bancroft secured about 
3,000 volumes relating to his subject. Ac- 
quisitions from the sale of other European 
and American collections followed, and in 
1869, ten years from the time he began his 
important task, Mr. Bancroft found himself 
in possession of about sixteen thousand vol- 
umes,” bound and unbound, besides manu- 
scripts, maps, and extensive files of Pacific 
Coast journals, This collection has been en- 
larged by the addition of whatever old or 
recent books have been found or published 
since, by keeping up newspaper files, and 
by procuring ancient and contemporary man- 
uscripts. It is now quite unrivaled as a li- 
brary of books relating to this coast, and is 
at once very curious, interesting, and valua- 
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ble. The works are all carefully catalogued 
on an alphabetic system by means of cards, 
and lists of books wanted for the perfection 
of the collection are constantly made, It is 
especially rich in the early standard Spanish 
works on America, containing many rare and 
valuable editions. Latterly, Mr. Bancroft 
has entered upon the undertaking which he 
originally had in view—the composition from 
this rich mass of material of a series of elabo- 
rate and exhaustive works on the political 
and natural history, antiquities, geography, 
climate, resources, inhabitants, industries, 
and productions of the whole territory men- 
tioned, which he terms the Pacific States of 
North America. To select and boil down from 
the huge mass by which he was surrounded ; 
to sift the grains of wheat from this mount- 
ain of chaff; to extract from the archives of 
public offices, and the libraries of convents 
and missions, such facts as are of value to 
the scholar and of interest to the general 
reader; to arrange these facts in a natural 
order, and spread them out in such a manner 
as to be of the most practical benefit to in- 
quirers in the various branches of knowledge, 
is a vast and responsible labor. Mr. Ban- 
croft has called to his aid a large number of 
assistants, who, by indexing and copying, 
have made more available for his purpose 
the salient facts embodied in his collection. 
Some forty or fifty leading subjects were 
selected as the basis of the index, on a very 
clear and original plan suggested by Mr. 
Oak, librarian of the collection, these subjects 
embracing the whole range of practical 
knowledge of history, biography, and sci- 
ence. The books were then carefully exam- 
ined, and references to the volume and page 
were put upon cards, in much the same man- 
ner as one would index a single book. This 
index alone, when completed, will have cost 
over $10,000, but its value as a guide to Pa- 
cific Coast literature is inestimable. By 
means of it, the student is directed at once 
to all the sources of information concerning 
his subject, and the orderly writing up of 
many topics is thus made practicable which 
would else be impossible. The index will be 
of permanent value as a bibliographical list, 
and useful in any other library. If Mr. Ban- 
croft had done no more than to form this collec- 
tion of books, and exhaustively list them in a 
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descriptive index, he would have performed 
a labor of very great and lasting value. The 
work he is writing, however, and which will 
be encyclopedic in its comprehensiveness, 
will much enhance his services to the literary, 
scientific, and business world, and can hardly 
fail to take rank as the prime authority on ail 
matters relating to the western shore of North 
America—a region of varied and unique in- 
terest, destined to be at no distant day the 
seat of a vast population. But for the lav- 
ish expenditure of money and labor bestowed 
by a single man on this subject, much of the 
best material for a thorough account of the 
Pacific States, their antiquities, and the origin 
of their modern condition, would have been, 
if not lost, too widely scattered ever to be 
available to the student. He has done more 
than any public society would have done for 
fifty years to come, and what perhaps no so- 
ciety could do at any later period. 

—The peculiar scenery and life of the 
Far West, and especially of the Pacific States 
and Territories, have a strong fascination for 
readers on the Atlantic side of the continent, 
if we may judge by the popularity of writers 
like Harte, Clemens, Stoddard, and Clarence 
King, to say nothing of the scores of less 
known writers who contribute to the maga- 
zines and journals poems, tales, and descrip- 
tive papers relating to this coast. As an in- 
stance of the current taste, we find in Har- 
per’s Monthly for February no less than five 
articles about California and Oregon. S. M. 
Clarke, of Oregon, contributes an illustrated 
poem called ‘* The Legend of the Cascades ’”’ 
—the leading article of the number — which 
elaborates an Indian tradition as to the break- 
ing through the Cascades of the Columbia 
River. Charles Nordhoff contributes an arti- 
cle on **Columbia River and Puget Sound.”’ 
Walt Whitman—“ the good gray poet ’’—has 
one of his characteristic dislocations of prose 
under the title of a ‘*Song of the Redwood 
Tree.’?’ An anonymous writer dates from 
San Francisco ‘‘ A Chinese Practical Joke ;”’ 
and the editor’s ‘*Scientific Record’’ con- 
tains a reference to the splendid Observatory 
project of James Lick and the adaptability of 
the Sierra summit for its location — evidently 
condensed from the OVERLAND. Whitman’s 
song is a hamadryad fancy. A lofty red- 
wood of Mendocino breaks into prophecy as 
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the woodman’s axe cuts into its trunk. It 
yields contentedly to the ‘‘superior race ’’ of 
men, destined to found here a new empire 


and to breed a noble race. Indeed, the 
talking redwood would have us understand 
that his forest brethren were providentially 
intended to prepare the way for this nobler 
strain of men. The poet himself finally 
apostrophizes California in these lines, more 
hopeful than melodious : 


**T see in you, certain to come, the promise of thou- 
sands of years, till now deferr’d, 
Promis’d, to be fulfill’d, our common kind, the race. 


“The New Society at last, proportionate to Nature ; 

In Man of you, more than your mountain peaks, or 
stalwart trees imperial, 

In Woman more, far more, than all your gold, or 
vines, or even vital air, 


“Fresh come, to a New World indeed, yet long pre- 


pared, 

I see the Genius of the modern, child of the real and 
ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad Humanity, the true 
America, heir of the past so grand, 

To build a grander future.” 


This ‘‘reminds us of a little story.” A 
few years ago, a citizen of Oakland, who is 
conspicuous for his lofty and stalwart form, 
was visiting New England. In the gray of 
morning he was once waiting for a railway 
train at a rural town, only one other man be- 
ing at the station. The tall Californian no- 
ticed that this man, walking back and forth, 
frequently logked at him and laughed to 
himself as at a merry fancy. Finally, the 
stranger stopped and addressed him : 

**Excuse me, sir, but are you not a Cali- 
fornian ?’? 

‘© Yes,”’ replied the good-natured Oakland- 
er; ‘*why do youask? Doyou know me?”’ 

**No, sir, I never saw you before; but I 
knew you must be a Californian— you look 
so much like one of the big trees !”’ 

And then he laughed loud and heartily. 

—In the OVERLAND MONTHLY for Octo- 
ber last was published an interesting account, 
from the French, of the celebrated murder 
trial on which Charles Reade founded his 
admirable novel of Grifith Gaunt. Mr. 
Reade has lately written to the authoress of 
that account a letter, in which he says: ‘* The 
story of Za Pivardiére reads better in your 
article than in the Causes Célébres whence 
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I took it. Taking it now from you in the 
light of a plot, it does seem strange that not 
one of the thousand French romancists has 
done anything with it. Should you mention 
the subject again, I hope you will speak of 
the original, not as a story, but as one of the 
Causes Célzbres, which is not a rare book, 
but a very common one.” The book is rare 
in America, though not in Europe. Another 
version of the Pivardiére case has lately been 
published in an Eastern periodical, which, 
however, did not seem to know that Wilkie 
Collins borrowed from the same source as 
Reade in his last novel, the scene of which 
is partly laid in America. 

—John S. Hittell, of San Francisco, has 
lately written a treatise, which has been of- 
fered to a publisher, on the history of culture, 
indicating the forces which have contributed 
to effect what we call modern civilization. 
Some idea of the argument in one section of 
the treatise may be gained from a brief, forcibly 
written paper in this issue of the OVERLAND. 

—Charles Warren Stoddard writes from 
England to friends in this city, as follows: 


“ ANNE Hatuaway’s Cortrace, Jan. 23, 1874. 

“Where think you I am at this moment? Well, I 
am in the main room of the Hathaway Cottage (a 
mile from Stratford-on-Avon), not three feet from the 
very chimney in which Will Shakspeare used to make 
love to his Anne. The old settle is close at my el- 
bow, and the room itself is called one of the most 
perfectly preserved specimens of the sixteenth cent- 
ury farm-house living-room. The old dame, whose 
great - grandmother was a Hathaway, is blowing up 
the fire in the big chimney, and we are to have sup- 
per presently, cooked in the very spot where Shak- 
speare has many a time toasted his toes. To-night I 
am to sleep in Anne Hathaway’s bed, which is a mar- 
velous old frame, most curiously carved, and which 
has been in the house more than three hundred years. 
1 am quite lucky in getting this privilege, but I have 
made love to the old dame, and we get on in the co- 
ziest fashion! It seems almost like sacrilege to think 
of it, but I shall say my prayers thrice over, and trust 
to the angels to make it all square with the original 
tenants, 

“ Later.—We have just finished supper —the 
dame, the husband, and mysclf— all three of us sit- 
ting in the great chimney. I had ham that was rais- 
ed on the place and cured in this very chimney, and 
a pork-pie -—- a Shakspearean pork - pie you may call 
it — made in the house by a descendant of the Hatha- 
ways.” 

From Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Stoddard re- 
turned to London, where the English edition 
of his South Sea Jdy/s had just been issued. 
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Scientific Notes. 

The fifth annual course of lectures by Pro- 
fessors of the University of California, held 
at the Mechanics’ Institute in San Francisco, 
has so far been weil attended. It is some- 
thing gained to be able, every Saturday 
night during the winter, to fill a hall with 
listeners to addresses of a strictly scientific 
character ; and as these are delivered gratu- 
itously, so far as their authors are concerned, 
without whom such a course would not be 
practicable, the result in popularizing scien- 
tific knowledge may be fairly claimed as one 
of the benefits of the University. Indeed, 
that institution is seen to touch and affiliate 
with all the educational efforts of the State, 
both broadening and crowning them. The 
first two lectures of the course, by President 
Gilman, directed to a discussion of modes of 
promoting scientific and industrial education 
in large towns, and to a statement of the use 
and conduct of modern universities, were 
very suggestive and timely. He was able to 
make the gratifying statement that $15,000 a 
year has been pledged by a number of wealthy 
citizens to support a school of technology in 
this city ; and in alluding to our University, 
he showed how its usefulness is being en- 
hanced by rallying around it various colleges 
of science and art that have been independ- 
ently formed and supported by private con- 
tributions — such as the Medical and Dental 
Colleges and the new School of Design. His 
suggestion for concentration of effort and re- 
sources strikes the key-note of the policy 
which should control the Legislature in what- 
ever it may do respecting the management 
of the University. The recent proposition 
to enlarge the governing body of this insti- 
tution, distributing its members over the 
State, and making them more largely elect- 
ive, is calculated to impair its efficiency, 
and to demoralize it by the introduction of a 
political element. A compact, central exec- 
utive, independent of partisan pressure and 
fluctuations, is requisite to the proper man- 
agement of our highest school. Enough in- 
jury has already resulted from the obtrusion 
of party politics into our educational system. 
Any more of it will tend to divide and weak- 
en that system, instead of building it up by 
judicious and orderly concentration. It was 
political interference which removed the 
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State Normal School from the metropolis, 
where it could be most efficiently conducted 
and might have been advantageously affiliat- 
ed with the University, to an insular rural 
town, where exist none of the most essential 
requirements for thorough training of teach- 
ers, and where the cost of maintaining the 
school has been much increased beyond the 
figure it would have reached in the city. 
The tendency of discussion as to the best 
methods of collegiate instruction is more and 
more strongly in the direction of a scientific 
and practical foundation. Greek and Latin 
were the foundation after the revival of learn- 
ing in the middle ages, and so long as the 
object of liberal education was to fit men 
only for literary, legal, or clerical pursuits. 
But science has broadened and diversified 
the field for the employment of cultured 
minds. It has revolutionized the learning, 
industry, and business of the world. Hence 


it is important that the higher schools should 
be located and united where can be most 
readily and economically procured all the 
best appliances and aids of scientific tuition. 
It is equally important that the control of 


them should be kept clear of the accidents 
and changes of partisan politics, within the 
hands of independent and specially qualified 
men, and directed to affording the advantages 
of scientific education to large classes of the 
community. Proctor, an English astrono- 
mer, has lately, in a public lecture, pre- 
dicted a noble scientific future for this coun- 
try, judging from the liberal manner in 
which the Government and wealthy indi- 
viduals have contributed funds for educa- 
tional purposes. Could he, however, see the 
efforts making in some quarters to convert 
our highest institution of learning into a mere 
dairy farm and machine - shop, at the dicta- 
tion of a narrow political prejudice, his an- 
ticipations would be less sanguine. Without 
the greatest care, the liberality with which 
large sums are being devoted to scientific 
endowments will itself become a source of 
danger, as tending to stimulate either the 
unholy ambition or the cupidity of unworthy 
persons. Our Legislature must recollect that 
a large share of the University assets came 
from private sources, and that unwise inter- 
ference will discourage the much larger be- 
quests confidently expected in the future. 
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Professor Joseph LeCante, following Pres- 
ident Gilman at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
gave three lectures on geological problems, 
which were marked by great clearness of 
statement, advanced thought, and freshness 
of illustration. Adopting the new theory of 
the solidity of the earth’s core, and of the or- 
igin of volcanic eruptions in the crust, he 
stated with much effect the facts and argu- 
ments going to sustain it, In his closing 
lecture he gave a very interesting account of 
the great lava flow of the Columbia River 
and Cascade region, which extends over an 
area of not less than 300,000 square miles, and 
overlies to a depth of 3,000 feet successive 
layers of drift and old forest soil, in which 
are imbedded the trunks and leaves of trees 
and the remains of extinct mammalia. This 
enormous lava deposit he conceives to have 
been squeezed out of vast fissures, not spurt- 
ed out of volcanic chimneys—a suggestion 
which was made by Baron Richthofen in his 
memoir upon the volcanic rocks of the Sier- 
ra Nevada. The drift below it he refers to 
the miocene age. The Columbia River has 
cut its cajion through the whole depth of the 
lava-bed, and its tributaries have also eroded 
channels through it, forming falls as they 
receded. Professor LeConte incidentally al- 
luded to the prairie mounds of Washington 
Territory, Idaho, and Oregon, which are im- 
itated on a small scale in the large valleys of 
California, and showed conclusively that they 
are attributable to surface erosion. Profes- 
sor LeConte paid a deserved tribute to Mr. 
Condon, State Geologist of Oregon, who was 
the first to investigate and describe carefully 
the remarkable geology of the Columbia re- 
gion, and whose original papers on the sub- 
ject, which were published in the OVERLAND, 
attracted wide attention. 

Professor Carr, in the next lecture of the 
above course, made a very interesting show- 
ing of the economical, meteorological, and 
sanitary value of forests, deprecated the reck- 
lessness with which they are destroyed in 
America, and urged the necessity, not alone 
of measures to prevent waste of growing tim- 
ber, but of planting trees. The facts he pre- 
sented to show how rapidly the best forests 
of California are disappearing were startling; 
and, though we think he exaggerated the 
amount of deforesting accomplished here 
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within twenty-five years, he did not state 
too strongly the need for preserving and 
planting hereafter. Especial point was giv- 
en to his lecture by the announcement that 
the Department of Agriculture in the State 
University, of which he is the head, intends 
to experiment thoroughly with every kind of 
tree desirable and adaptable in California, 
and to publish the results for the guidance of 
all concerned. This is very feasible on the 
lands belonging to the University, and will 
be a work of great value. 


Art Notes. 

One of the surest indications of the growth 
of a cultivated taste for art, in the United 
States, is the notable increase in the number 
of books relating to the subject. People 
must be thinking more about it, when they 
read more about it; and it is certainly one 
of the best uses of art that it quickens the in- 
terest in literature. There is no exaggera- 
tion in saying that intelligent appreciation of 
art brings the mind in contact with every 
branch of knowledge—that without it we can 
know little of the interior life and character 
of any race or epoch. For all these reasons, 
therefore, we welcome the increase of art 
publications in our country, where especially 
they are needed; and particularly do we wel- 
come the class of moderate priced treatises 
and text- books which are within the nfeans 
of all who can afford to buy books at all. 
With the exception of the nervous and pene- 
trative essays of William Jackson Jarves, we 
have scarcely any original writer on art in 
America, since Tuckerman died; but as most 
of the art to be written about is European, it 
is perhaps better that we should have re- 
course to European authors. It ought to be 
said, however, that one American —Clara 
Erskine Clement —is doing good service to 
her countrymen by preparing synoptical 
works on the history and traditions of art, 
which, by reason of their compact form 
and low price —although they are tastefully 
printed and sufficiently illustrated — come 
within the easy reach of the multitude who 
can not afford more voluminous and costly 
works. Mrs. Clement’s Hand-book of Le- 
gendary and Mythological Art really filled a 


popular want. Though it can not displace 
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the more complete and interesting writings of 
Mrs. Jameson and Eastlake, in the depart- 
ment of Christian art, it is a convenient and 
useful compilation. She has lately supple- 
mented it with a Hand-book of Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and their 
Works, printed and illustrated in the same 
style, by the same publishers—Hurd & 
Houghton, New York. This is a volume of 
661 pages, 12mo., into which are condensed 
the principal facts of many large histories, 
dictionaries, and cyclopedias of art. It is 
really a biographical dictionary of art, and 
shows in its compilation much careful re- 
search. Although the notices of artists are 
necessarily very brief, they are full enough 
for ordinary reference, except to the special- 
ist, who would, in any case, consult the 
more elaborate authorities. There is a very 
convenient arrangement of the lists of en- 
gravings after great masters. In many cases 
the monograms of artists are given, while 
the other illustrations, more than a hundred 
in number, are representations of standard 
works in European galleries and churches. 
The value of the book for reference is much 
enhanced by well-classified and pretty full 
indices of persons and places, following a 
general index. 

Hurd & Houghton have also published 
lately a good translation of Charles Blanc’s 
Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, under the 
title of Zhe Grammar of Painting and En- 
graving. This is printed in an elegant small 
quarto, on tinted, cream-laid paper, with the 
original illustrations, forty -three in number, 
which are really ‘‘illustrations,’’ serving to 
elucidate the text and to enforce the princi- 
ples laid down. M. Blanc’s treatise aims to 
teach the principles that underlie all works 
of art. Nobody can be taught to understand 
and love art by theory and rule alone, but to 
those who are capable of enjoying it at all, 
an explanation of its principles is invaluable. 
M. Blanc offers his book as “a resumé of all 
accepted ideas touching the arts of design,” 
intending it to supply a lack in French art 
literature. It is curious to be told by him 
that public instruction in France is mute up- 
on questions of art, because of the predomi- 
nance of conventional and prejudiced ideas 
arising with the Church. He even adds that 
his country is one of the most backward na- 
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tions of Europe in this respect, while in En- 
gland the books that treat of art and the 
beautiful are known to every well-educated 
person: ‘‘ Thus the France of the nineteenth 
century presents the incredible anomaly of 
an intellectual nation professing to adore art, 
but knowing not its principles, its language, 
its history, its veritable dignity, its true 
grace.’”’ There is in America little prej- 
udice against art, but there is much igno- 
rance about it, and such a familiar treatise 
as that before us, eloquently written as it 
is, by a hearty lover of his subject, is cal- 
culated to do good. We really do not 
know of any other work which affords, in 
such a small space, an account of the meth- 
ods and principles of painting and engraving 
at once so simple in its philosophy and so 
clear in its description. Some of its ideas 
are open to criticism, but on the whole it en- 
lightens more than it misleads, and its phi- 
losophy is usually sound and healthy. It is 
not a technical authority, but a popular 
guide; and as the latter, we could wish 
that it were made even more compact and 
cheap. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Art Associa- 
tion closed at the end of January, with a 
pleasant reunion of the niembers. A num- 
ber of new local works had been added for 
the occasion, so that the exhibit of Califor- 
nian art was unusually strong. William 
Keith, who contributes very sparingly, had 
a fine little view near the mouth of Russian 
River, notable for its truthful rendering of 
early spring effects in the Coast Range near 
the sea, the clouds still hovering over the 
landscape, and fog rolling in from the Pa- 
cific. He had another small upright of 
Mount Lyell, which showed the hard, cold, 
gray aspect of the upper Sierra. Thomas 
Hill had a charming and faithful view of 
Cascade Lake, near Tahoe. The transpar- 
ency of the green water in this picture, the 
graceful group of deer at the edge of the 
lake, the airy perspective of the distant snow 
peaks, growing rosy in the evening light— 
are features showing both feeling for nature 


and great technical skill. Mr. Hill’s small 


view of Lake Tahoe, looking across Emerald 
Bay, was also a faithful and pleasing picture. 
Virgil Williams was represented by his Ital- 
ian harvesting scene, which has many beau- 
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tifully drawn figures in the foreground of a 
thoroughly Italian landscape, and by a cap- 
ital little figure -study of an Italian washer- 
woman. S. W. Shaw had a good portrait of 
Ex-Governor Stanford. B. Irwin had a pleas- 
ant, bright head of a child; a still-life study; 
and an excellent interior of the rolling-mills. 
Mr. Bloomer’s view of Donner Lake showed 
the continued improvement he is making of 
late. Hahn’s full-length portrait of James 
Lick attracted much attention. Edward 
Deakin had several views of Sierra scenery. 
A view of Mount Diablo, by Mr. Welch, de- 
serves notice as an amateur effort of much 
merit. H. R. Holdredge, who has lately 
returned from the East, contributed two land- 
scapes, notable for crispness of touch, and 
bright, pleasing effect. Mr. Frost had sev- 
eral of his characteristic studies of Siberian 
life and scenery, in which the glimpses of 
native peculiarities are very interesting. 
Harrington varied his figure subjects with a 
‘*View near Fort Point,’’ and another of 
Tomales Bay. R. J. Bush had a pleasing 
study after a fine bronze — ‘* Bacchante 
Crowning a Faun’’—and several Californian 
landscapes. S. W. Brookes had a couple 
more of his perfect fruit-studies. It is doubt- 
ful if better painting in this line is done any- 
where ; certainly none more honest. 

Following the close of the exhibition a few 
days, the artists held in the gallery their 
secofid annual sale, at which about one hun- 
dred pictures were offered. They brought 
fair prices in many cases, but frequently the 
prices were in an inverse ratio to intrinsic 
values, several poor copies by mere tyros 
fetching more than fine original paintings by 
men of good reputation. The artists made a 
great mistake in admitting toa sale got up 
by themselves, and held in the gallery of 
the Art Association, any but original works. 
The inferior copies or plagiarisms sold were 
offered with their implied indorsement, and 
they can not blame uncultivated buyers for 
taking such pictures at a higher valuation 
than they deserved. If it is desired to estab- 
lish a first - rate character for the artists’ own 
sales, all but original paintings should be 
excluded. 

On the gth of February, the School of De- 
sign opened with forty pupils, a majority of 
whom are young women. The drawings 
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presented for examination showed considera- 
ble proficiency in elementary work, and, 
under the thorough method adopted by the 
Director, Mr. Williams, which is calculated 
to stimulate original effort, the pupils can 
hardly fail to make good progress during 
the present term, The attendance on the 
school will doubtless increase with proofs of 
its success. It is worthy of note that a num- 
ber of the pupils received their first art in- 
struction in the common schools. 

One of the finest utilities of photography 
is its adaptability, by various recent process- 
es, to the reproduction of works of art —no- 
ble architectural monuments, statuary, paint- 
ings, drawings, and engravings. Quite the 
best process for this purpose is heliotypy, 
which gives a print in permanent black, and 
furnishes at a trifling cost perfect copies of 
pictures. It has just been applied to the re- 
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production of the famous Boydell illustrations 
of Shakspeare. The original engravings of 
this series, 100 in number, were executed at 
a cost, about seventy-five years ago, in Lon- 
don, of $5,000,000, ruining the projector, 
Alderman Boydell. The best English paint- 
ers and engravers were employed to produce 
them, the work consumed twenty years, and 
the cost of a volume complete, to the first 
subscribers, was $1,000. The plates are now 
being reproduced in heliotypy (reduced to 
quarto size from original and early folio im- 
pressions) by Gibbie & Barrie, of Philadel- 
phia, who will issue twenty - five parts, each 
containing four plates, with descriptive text, 
for $1 a part, to subscribers only—Henry Kel- 
ler & Co. being the San Francisco agents. 
The impression of the plates so far publish- 
ed are clear and handsome, and the work 
promises to possess a high value. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Stuart Mill. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Less than three years before his death, 
John Stuart Mill completed a biography of 
himself, giving all that he thought worth 
mentioning of his life and work up to 1870, 
and covering a period, from 1806, of sixty- 
four years. Thus it happens that the first 
biography of one of the leading thinkers of 
the century, which is presented to the world, 
is the work of his own hand. Some men 
write their own lives through vanity or ego- 
tism, to please friends or to punish enemies. 
It would seem to have been Mill’s object to 
detail the educational processes by which a 
mind was built up, to do justice to the mem- 
ory of his father and his wife, and to furnish 
a clue to his own intellectual motive. Inci- 
dentally only he gives slight sketches of some 
of the most distinguished of his associates, 
and of their relations to the liberal movement 
in England. There is no adventure, very 
little incident, and no passion, in the narra- 
tive. It is coldly analytical and self-critical, 
pervaded by an evident anxiety to tell only 


the truth, and that without display or boast. 
The idea of being useful, of promoting some 
good end external to himself, apparently as 
much controlled the author in this as in any 
other of his writings. It is more in the nat- 
ure of a study of his mental growth and char- 
acter, and of the associations which formed 
or influenced these, than aught else. We 
see a lofty, logical mind, through the medium 
of aclear logical method, rather than a warm 
fellow - man, with the ordinary feelings and 
weaknesses of humanity; a life as much con- 
trolled by reason and by principle as were 
the lives of the most admirable Greek philos- 
ophers; astoical type of man, seeking to find 
truth and promote justice, penetrating the hol- 
lowness of the commonplace world, reading 
the character of all about him as critically as 
his own; sadly conscious of the imperfections 
and miseries of humanity, yet content to 
work for its betterment, and having no hope 
except in the ultimate improvement of the 
general body of society, convinced that to 
mortal eyes the curtain of the infinite may 
not be raised. Very different all this from 
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the passionate egotism of Rousseau, whose 
uneasy self-consciousness and peccant con- 
fessions are often painful and revolting, and 
seem to evince courage at the expense of de- 
cency. Very different, also, from the testy 
conceit of the amusing Benvenuto Cellini, 
whose artistic culture and emotional nature 
were the velvety cover of a ferocity quite 
Italian and medieval, and who is always 
more concerned to tell of his quarrels and 
his affrays than to set in the best light his 
best traits. 

Mill sketches a quiet, uneventful life, 
whose chief interest to others, he conceives, 
lies in the fact of ‘‘an education which was 
unusual and remarkable, and which, what- 
ever else it may have done, has proved how 
much more than is commonly supposed may 
be taught, and well taught, in those early 
years which, in the common modes of what 
is called instruction, are little better than 
wasted.’’ We have once or twice seen Mill 
referred to as an example of great and sys- 
tematic learning, leading to the highest in- 
tellectual distinction, outside of the schools ; 
and some persons have got the idea from 
these references that he was what is called a 
self-educated man. This is not true, except 
in the sense that all men who have learned 
and thought most may be said to be self-ed- 
ucated, since the higher training and use of 
the faculties come from deliberate applica- 
tion with a voluntary purpose after the pre- 
liminary drill of youth is over. Mill never 
entered any school, college, or university ; 
his school was his home; but his teacher was 
his father, and he could not have had in any 
public institution of that: time such compre- 
hensive and thorough instruction, so well 
calculated to make him thoroughly digest 
and utilize what he acquired, and to create 
logical and independent methods of thought. 
James Mill, his father, was a graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh, and licensed as a 
preacher of the Scottish Church, but never 
followed the profession, ‘having satisfied 
himself that he could not believe the doc- 
trines of that or any other church.’”’ After 
a few years of tutoring in private families in 
Scotland, he took up his residence in Lon- 
don, and devoted himself to authorship, un- 
til he obtained an appointment in the India 
House, which he kept until his death. He 
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was a man of positive, earnest character; a 
hard, persistent thinker ; a constant mental 
worker; liberal, not to say radical, in his 
opinions; a Puritan in his morals, though 
without religion; a strict disciplinarian in 
his family ; quick -tempered and impatient, 
yet affectionate and just in the main; placing 
the highest value on intellectual development, 
and promoting it in his children by original 
methods; a philosopher and a reformer, with 
much of the stoic and cynic in his nature; an 
economist of time and a plain liver; yet a 
robust, healthy, magnetic man, who could 
laugh heartily, and who wielded a powerful 
influence, both personally and by his writ- 
ings, over the large class of young liberals 
who rallied about him, and of whom he was 
the oracle and guide. He was the author of 
a valuable history of India, and his influence 
in the India House was successfully directed 
to reforming the policy of the company. He 
also wrote treatises on political economy and 
on philosophical subjects, was a contributor 
to newspapers and periodicals, and was one 
of the founders and leading writers of the 
Westminster Review, which still exists as 
the organ of English liberalism. His son 
declares that ‘during his later years he was 
quite as much the head and leader of the in- 
tellectual radicals in England as Voltaire 
was of the philosophes of France;”’ and 
adds, that, “‘in the power of influencing by 
mere force of mind and character the convic- 
tions and purposes of others, and in the stren- 
uous exertion of that power to promote free - 
dom and progress, he left, as my knowledge 
extends, no equal among men, and but one 
among women.”’ 

This remarkable man made of his son a 
companion as well asa pupil. They studied, 
talked, and rambled together, and young 
Mill was constantly under an educating influ- 
ence of the most persistent and exacting 
kind. His father’s method of instruction 
was eminently calculated to make the boy 
master all he acquired, to do his own think- 
ing, to inquire, to analyze. It was essential- 
ly scientific, and largely anticipative of what 
is nowadays considered the best method of 
instruction, though it has yet to secure adop- 
tion in most of our schools. It is not sur- 
prising that John Stuart Mill became what he 
was, under such a teacher and system, and 
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inheriting so much as he did of the brain 
force of his father. If we may accept his 
own estimate of himself, he was not an unu- 
sually bright and quick boy—he was even 
rather slow in his mental processes, and only 
after hard labor reached conclusions that 
many others gain with less application or 
grasp intuitively. Yet he was such a prod- 
igy of acquisition as only Goethe, in our 
memory of modern celebrities, can parallel. 
At three years he was committing Greek 
vocables, and shortly after translating. Be- 
fore his eighth year, he had gone through a 
number of Greek authors, including the first 
six dialogues of Plato, without a lexicon, 
studying at the side of his father and with 
his aid, while the latter was engaged writing 
a voluminous history of India. At the same 
tender age he studied arithmetic. When on- 
ly four years old, his father required him, in 
the course of daily field walks, to give an 
account of what he had read the day before, 
and for this exercise he prepared himself by 
making notes on slips of paper while read- 
ing. His readings at this infantile period 
included, besides the Greek authors, the 
solid histories of Hume, Robertson, and Gib- 
bon, of Rollin and Burnett, His father also 
exacted of him a verbal account of many 
books relating to political and ecclesias- 
tical history; he also put into his hands 
books of travel, adventure, and biography, 
which exhibited men of energy and resource 
in unusual circumstances, struggling against 
difficulties, and overcoming them. Books of 
amusement were allowed to him very spar- 
ingly. 

In his eighth year, Mill began the study of 
Latin, and was required to act as tutor to his 
younger sisters and brothers. While admit- 
ting that this drill helped him to retain bet- 
ter what he learned himself, he says: ‘In 
other respects, the experience of my boyhood 
is not favorable to the plan of teaching chil- 
dren by means of one another. The teach- 
ing, I am sure, is very inefficient as teaching, 
and I well know that the relation between 
teacher and taught is not a good moral dis- 
cipline to either.”” From his eighth to his 
twelfth year, Mill extended his reading in 
Greek and Latin, taking in the poetical as 
well as the prose works of the ancients, con- 
tinuing his habit of making verbal or written 
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synopses of what he read, and pursuing a 
pretty wide range of miscellaneous English 
reading. During the same years he learned 
elementary geometry and algebra thorough- 
ly, the differential calculus and other por- 
tions of the higher mathematics ‘far from 
thoroughly.’’ He wrote histories, condensed 
from the large works, and included in his 
writing, among the rest, a history of the Ro- 
man government, which would have made 
an octavo volume, and in which he recount- 
ed the struggles between the patricians and 
plebeians, vindicated the agrarian laws, and 
upheld the Roman democratic party. Tru- 
ly, the child was father to the man. His 
composition was nearly all in English—very 
little in Latin, and none in Greek. He wrote 
English verse, but disliked it, until he com- 
posed tragedies under the inspiration of Jo- 
anna Baillie. He says his poems were rub- 
bish, and that he never attained any facility 
in versification, though the practice may have 
been useful in giving him greater readiness 
of expression. He cared little for any En- 
glish poetry, except Milton’s, until his man- 
hood, when he found a great charm and 
comfort in Wordsworth. One of the great- 
est amusements of his childhood was experi- 
mental science, as he could learn of it theo- 
retically in books. He regrets not having 
had the discipline of practical experiment. 
At twelve, he ‘‘entered another and more 
advanced stage”’ in his course of instruction, 
‘¢in which the main object was no longer the 
aids and appliances of thought, but the 
thoughts themselves.’ He began the study 
of logic with the Organon, following it up 
with Latin treatises, with Hobbes, etc., his 
father requiring him to reason on what he 
studied, to dissect arguments, and point out 
fallacies, to know the ‘“‘why” of things. 
As he read aloud to his father, the latter 
trained him in elocution, and made comment- 
aries which elucidated the text. When elev- 
en years old, he read aloud the manuscript 
of his father’s History of Jndia, while the 
latter corrected the proofs, and thus received 
many new ideas. A year later, he went 
through a complete course of political econ- 
omy, reading and discussing Ricardo’s great 
work, which was written at the suggestion 
and entreaty of the elder Mill. In this study, 
as in all others, he was required to write syn- 











opses of what he remembered, as well as of 
his father’s expositions and commentaries. 
These notes of the boy served as the basis for 
the father’s Zvements of Political Economy. 

At this point concluded what Mr. Mill 
calls his ‘*lessons.’? In his fourteenth year 
he went to the continent, remaining abroad 
more than a year. His subsequent studies 
were more independent of his father, though 
still under his supervision. Reviewing his 
early years, he says: 


“In the course of instruction which I have partial- 
ly retraced, the point most superficially apparent is 
the great effort to give, during the years of childhood, 
an amount of knowledge in what are considered the 
higher branches of education, which is seldom ac- 
quired (if acquired at all) until the age of manhood, 
The result of the experiment shows the ease with 
which this may be done, and places in a strong light 
the wretched waste of so many precious years as are 
spent in acquiring the modicum of Latin and Greek 
cqmmonly taught to school-boys ; a waste which has 
led so many educational reformers to entertain the 
ill-judged proposal of discarding these languages al- 
together from general education. If I had been by 
nature extremely quick of apprehension, or had pos- 
sessed a very accurate and retentive memory, or 
were of a remarkably active and energetic character, 
the trial would not be conclusive; but in all these 
natural gifts I am rather below than above par; what 
I could do, could assuredly be done by any boy or 
girl of average capacity and healthy physical consti- 
tution; and if I have accomplished anything, I owe 
it, among other fortunate circumstances, to the fact 
that through the early training bestowed on me by my 
father, I started, I may fairly say, with an advantage 
of a quarter of a century over my contemporaries.” 


Mr. Mill’s experience must certainly be ac- 
cepted as conclusive against the old system 
of mere cramming by rote; but it does not 
follow, so readily as he claims, that ordina- 
ry children, more especially with ordinary 
teachers, even on the method pursued with 
him, could achieve as much as he did up to 
his fourteenth year. As to the moral influ- 
ences of his early youth, Mr. Mill says he was 
**brought up from the first without any relig- 
ious belief, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term,”’ and he looked upon the modern ex- 
actly as he did upon the ancient religions, as 
something which in no way concerned him. 
He regrets that his father taught him to be 
secretive of his disbelief, but he soon acquir- 
ed the habit of frank speech on the subject, 
when any speaking was necessary. He 
seems always to have belonged to that class 
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of unbelievers, described by himself, who, 
**though they may think the proof incom- 
plete that the universe is the work of design, 
and though they assuredly disbelieve that it 
can have an Author and Governor who is 
absolute in power as well as perfect in good- 
ness, yet have that which constitutes the 
principal worth of all religions whatever — 
an ideal conception of a Perfect Being, to 
which they habitually refer as the guide of 
their conscience.” 

The few constant visitors of his father in 
his early youth were men like Hume, Ricar- 
do, Grote, and Bentham, in whom the pre- 
cocious boy became interested, and from 
whom he acquired many ideas and a strong- 
er tendency to liberal, philosophical, and re- 
formatory notions. When fifteen, he began 
what he calls his self-education, the course 
of which included modern languages and 
natural science, logic, rhetoric, poetry, pol- 
itics, original composition, debating, etc. 
At seventeen, he entered the India House, 
remaining in its service for thirty - five years, 
and ultimately holding the responsible posi- 
tion in the correspondence department which 
his father held before him. At this time, he 
joined a debating society of which Macaulay 
was a member, forming soon a society after 
his own ideas, of young men who agreed in 
acknowledging utility as their standard in 
ethics and politics ; hence called the Utilita- 
rian Society —from which source the word 
utilitarian, first occurring in one of Galt’s 
novels, came finally into popular use. When 
only sixteen, Mr. Mill had become a contrib- 
utor to newspapers, defending the political 
economy of Ricardo, and deprecating the 
prosecutions of Richard Carlile and wife for 
publications hostile to Christianity. A year 
later, he was one of the first writers for the 
Westminster Review, then just started, and 
of which some years later he was editor. 
When nineteen, he edited, revised, and com- 
pleted Bentham’s papers on Lvidence for 
publication in England, at Bentham’s own 
positive desire; and from this time on he 
made rapid advance as an original thinker 
and worker. He was a man in intellectual 
culture and power, as well as in seriousness 
of purpose, when boys are usually full of 
sport and reveling in the freshness of healthy 
animal spirits. 
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Curiously enough, this man, who pays such 
a tribute to the memory of his father, never 
once mentions his mother. The omission is 
painfully significant, and, reflecting on it, we 
can better understand his confession that his 
education was defective on the side of the 
feelings—a fact which partly accounts for his 
comparative insensibility to poetry and his ear- 
ly indifference to love. He was all intellect. 
If he had the glacier’s power to remove ob- 
stacles and change the face of things, he 
seemed, although gentle and unselfish, to 
have had the glacier’s coldness. His object 
in life was to be a reformer, and he achieved 
it by abnegation and seclusion. The lack of 
a tenderer motive, more personal to himself, 
co-operating, we must believe, with excess- 
ive mental work, brought on a crisis in his 
mental history, in his young manhood, when 
he was despondent and wretched, laboring 
as one without hope, until poetry and senti- 
ment came to his relief, and he found that 
the analytical spirit must have its natural 
complements and correctives. The reading 
of Wordsworth at this time had an immense 
effect on his nature, and helped to restore 
his normat content with life. 

He does not seem to have been attracted 
by the sociéty of women, nor to have had 
any thought of marriage. He confesses to 
only one female intimacy, and that, for twen- 
ty years, of a purely intellectual character. 
His acquaintance with Mrs. Taylor, when 
he was twenty-five and she was twenty-three, 
ripened into what he calls the most valuable 
friendship of his life. Never was such a 
tribute paid to any woman as he pays to 
her. She guided and ripened his mind ; she 
imparted to it the sympathetic quality it 
lacked before, even while she made it more 
judicial and many-sided. Her influence be- 
came the guiding principle of his mental 
progress. In general spiritual characteris- 
tics, as well as in temperament and organi- 
zation, he compares her, as she was at first, 
to Shelley ; but says, that, both in thought 
and intellect, Shelley, so far as his powers 
were developed in his short life, ‘was but a 
child compared with what she ultimately be- 
came.’”? The death of Mr. Taylor, after 
twenty years, Jed to the marriage of Mill 
with this remarkable woman, two years 
later, in 1851; and the union continued for 
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seven and a half years, when she also died, 
leaving her husband disconsolate, endeavor- 
ing, only because he knew that she would 
have wished it, to make the best of what life 
remained to him, *¢and to work on for her 
purposes with such diminished strength as 
can be derived from thoughts of her, and 
communion with her memory.’ To this 
woman, as friend and wife, he attributes a 
large share of the excellence of his best writ- 
ings; and there is nothing nobler or more 
touching than the passages which he devotes 
to her praise. If one suspects the exaggera- 
tion of love, even that relieves the general 
coldness of the most severely intellectual and 
self-analytical autobiography ever written, 
and shows what a hidden depth of affection- 
al capacity there was in this man’s nature. 
Even the iceberg has its glow, and melts at 
last, if only to sink into the unproductive 
sea. 

It is not meant in this review to follow Mr. 
Mill’s whole literary life, nor to attempt any 
‘estimate of his claims as a thinker, reformer, 
and legislator. It is enough to quote what 
he himself says: **If Iam asked, what sys- 
tem of political philosophy I substituted for 
that which, as a philosophy, I had abandon- 
ed, I answer, No system: only a conviction 
that the true system was something much 
more complex and many -sided than I had 
previously had any idea of, and that its of- 
fice was to supply, not a set of model institu - 
tions, but principles from which the institu- 
tions suitable to any given circumstances 
might be deduced.” Very different this 
from the arbitrary system-making of Comte, 
which neutralizes his philosophy, and puts 
him among the visionary theorists rather than 
the wise legislators. Probably Mill’s expe- 
rience as a secretary, conducting political 
correspondence in the India House, taught 
him practical statesmanship in some degree. 
He himself says that it made him conversant 
with the difficulties of moving bodies of men, 
with ‘‘the art of sacrificing the non-essential 
to the essential.’? He says, also: 

“T learned how to obtain the best I could, when I 
could not obtain everything ; instead of being indig- 
nant or dispirited because [ could not have entirely 
my own way, to be pleased and encouraged when I 
could have the smallest part of it; and when even 


that could not be, to bear with complete equanim- 
ity the being overruled altogether. I have found, 
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through life, these acquisitions to be of the greatest 
possible importance for personal happiness, and they 
are also a very necessary condition for enabling any 
one, either as theorist or practical man, to effect the 
greatest amount of good compatible with his oppor- 
tunities.” 

In this quotation, as in Mr. Mill’s state- 
ment elsewhere of the importance, to man 
and society, of a large variety in types of 
character, and of giving full freedom to hu- 
man nature to expand itself in innumerable 
and conflicting directions, we see a states- 
manship worthy of Edmund Burke, and a 
philosophy consistent with a system of logic 
based on the experience of the senses, in- 
stead of on vague intuition and introspec- 
tion. Mr. Mill, though he lacked the thor- 
ough scientific knowledge of Herbert Spen- 
cer, was imbued with the modern scientific 
spirit, and with a broad republicanism. It 
has been very interesting to be told by him- 
self just how he came to be what he was and 
to achieve what he did. In this respect, his 


autobiography must be regarded as equally, 


remarkable with his education. 


ComMMON SENSE IN RELIGION. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 


TEACHINGS OF THE AGEs. By A. C. Trav- 
eler. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & 
Co. 

The simultaneous appearance of these 
books—and they are only two of a multi- 
tude — discussing religious problems from a 
liberal stand- point, and agreeing in their 
abandonment of mere dogmatism, however 
they may differ in other respects, is a fact 
significant of the tendency of contemporary 
thought. There has been of late years a 
marked infusion of the scientific spirit into 
all religious discussion. Both clerical and 
lay writers show a disposition to bring what- 
ever faith they profess to the test of extrinsic 
fact and reason. While there is a strong af- 
firmation of the need of spiritual culture to 
counteract the materialistic tendency of pos- 
itive knowledge, there is less antagonism to 
Science fer se — there is even a disposition to 
covet its aid, to make it an adjunct of revela- 
tion. With this more liberal spirit in ortho- 
dox circles, there is a marked tendency in 
the most latitudinarian sects to assert a faith 
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without creed, nominally Christian, essen- 
tially so in their opinion, and looking to the 
unification of believers on the plane of a com- 
mon humanity. One of the most candid 
and courageous exponents of this tendency 
is James Freeman Clarke, a preacher of the 
* broad church,”’ and author of a work, under 
the title of Zen Great Religions, which con- 
cedes an element of truth’ in all the faiths of 
mankind, while it ranks Christianity as the 
best, and destined to become, in its undog- 
matic essence, the universal religion of the 
world. His Common Sense in Religion is a 
series of twenty essays, devoted to an inde- 
pendent analysis of the grounds of faith. His 
professed aim is to apply worldly experi- 
ence to an examination of theology. How 
radical his method is may be inferred from 
the fact that he denies the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and insists that it be sub- 
jected to the test of common sense —by 
which phrase he means ‘those habits of 
thinking which have resulted from life and 
have been verified by life.’? He does not be- 
lieve in any mysteries. ‘* Revelation, so far 
as it is revelation, is the doing away of mys- 


tery ;”? and what are offered by theology as 
awful mysteries, ‘to be accepted as such in 
spite of all that reason can say against them,”’ 
Mr, Clarke says are only ‘‘absurdities.’’ 
Then he declares that ‘‘ no church is infalli- 
ble, no creed is infallible, no book is infalli- 
ble.’’ ‘*All certainty is within, in the depths 


of our own life. Certainty comes to us by 
living experience — that is, by repeated acts 
of life.” This is equivalent to the Quaker 
doctrine of the guidance of the inner spirit— 
every soul a light to itself. And ’the soul 
Mr. Clarke defines to be ‘the principle of 
life, vegetative, animal, mental, and moral.’ 
This implies a close kinship between man 
and the other animals, but the thought - side 
of man distinguishes him from them, and 
constitutes the humanity in him. He thinks, 
however, that ‘‘ these poor relations of ours” 
are also souls, ‘imprisoned in lower forms 
of body, which perhaps may one day come 
up, and be developed into a higher type, and 
become in time free and responsible beings 
like ourselves.’”’? This echoes the thought of 
old India, and of the Greek and Roman me- 
tempsychosists. Discussing the idea of God, 
Mr. Clarke observes: ‘It is not the name 
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we give to God, but the idea we have of 
Him, which determines whether or not we 
worship Him intruth. It is not the outward 
form of worship we practice, but the inward 
devotion, the reality of love, which deter- 
mines whether or not we worship Him in spir- 
it.’’, In short, the whole essay on this point 
might be expressed in Pope’s lines: 

* For modes of faith let senseless bigots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 

Every man, we are told, even the most 
skeptical and most worldly man, has an altar 
somewhere in his heart to the unknown God : 

** Science remains cold, material, dead, so long as 
it is irreligious, because unspiritualized. If men of 
science only knew it, they would see that they are ig- 
norantly worshiping God when they worship law. It 
is not necessary for them to abandon science in order 
to be religious. Let their science be filled with love, 
and that is religion. The lecture-room may be made 
atemple: the most abstract mathematics become a 
liturgy ; the cabinet of geology, mineralogy, botany, 
a chapel filled with more sacred relics than the bones 
of dead saints, because they are relics of God’s pres- 
ence, and bear the marks of his creating thought and 
forming hand.” 

Again; 

“Every generous action, every honest thought, 
every sincere effort to do right, is really a part of the 
worship of God. Many a man who thinks he has no 
religion, and is too honest to pretend to have it when 
he has it not, is really worshiping God.” 


Discussing ‘‘the Bible and Inspiration,” 
the writer contends that too narrow a defini- 
tion is given the term inspiration. No great 
thing was ever accomplished in the world 
without it. Greek art and literature were 
inspiration ; and Homer and Phidias and Aés- 
chylus are inspired teachers to this day. 
Shakspeare was inspired. In this sense all 
that is good and true in the Bible is inspired, 
and, 

**When this book is valued for what it is rather 
than for what it is not, it will be more reverenced and 
loved than it ever has been. It will cease to be an 
idol, but will become more than ever a friend, helper, 
consoler. It will cease to be our master, and so will 
become more than ever our teacher and companion.” 
. + + « “ When we make no extravagant claims for it, 
but let it rest on its own merits, infidelity will cease 
to attack it.” 

Vet it is just this latitudinarian view of its 
authority which a majority of the Christian 
Church will pronounce to be itself ‘‘infidel- 
ity.’’ This reflection, if it occurs to Mr. 
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Clarke, does not trouble him. He gots on 
to deny the local tangibility of heaven and- 
hell ; declares that the one is only ‘‘inward 
happiness’ and peace, and the other ‘in- 
ward dissatisfaction and unrest :”’ 


«Just so far as a man is faithful and true to his con- 
science and his heart, he enters into an inward heaven; 
just so far as he is false to it, he goes into an inward 
hell. The worm that never dies is conscience.” . . . 
* Therefore, according to Christ and the New Testa- 
ment, a man carries his heaven and hell with hi ~ in 
the state of his own mind and heart.” 


In like manner we are told to regard Satan, 
not as a personal tempter, but as a vicious 
inclination of our own hearts. Concerning 
the future life, Mr. Clarke derives an argu- 
ment for it from its undeniable possibility, 
from the universal belief in it, from the be- 
lief of the wisest of men in it on grounds of 
pure reason, and from the influence of Chris- 
tianity in quickening all the powers of the 
soul. The longing for it ‘*shows that the 
powers of the soul are not exhausted when 
those of the body are worn out.’’ As to ** the 
nature of our condition hereafter,’’ he be- 
lieves it will be ‘*a step in advance of our 
homes here in being adapted more perfectly 
to our higher wants : 

“Common sense and common observation teach 
that all things are advancing, that the law of the uni- 
verse is perpetual progress. The latest theory — that 
of Mr. Darwin —seeks to legitimate by science this 
universal law. The central idea of Darwin is, tha, 
only the best things survive, and so that all nature 
is constantly going up from good to better, It is a 
theory of hope. To be sure, it is not science ; for sci- 
ence is knowledge, and this istheory. But so far as 
it goes, it goes in the steps of revelation, and preaches 
the law of hope and progress.” 


How markedly in contrast is this view of 
Darwinism to that taken by many Christians! 
But Mr. Clarke’s claim to be a Christian 
will be denied by most who bear the name. 
He distinctly says of the Saviour, that his 
wonderful works, knowledge, and character 
were not unnatural, but natural ; not excep- 
tional, but prophetic. 

** What he was, all men may perhaps become, and 
one day shall become. He, perhaps, is the type of 
humanity, the example of its fully unfolded condi- 
tion.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Clarke 
to the end of his very interesting book, but 
have fairly synopsized the leading ideas of 
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his religious system, if system it can be call- 
ed which discards prescriptive, obligatory 
creeds and leaves so much to individual 
promptings and consciousness. 

The Teachings of the Ages, though inferior 
to the preceding work in literary character 
and merit, we class with it, because the 
prevailing idea is that of a universal church 
without creed, based on the Christian concep- 
tion of love, discarding terror, and asserting 
a progressive spiritual life forall. If we are 
not mistaken, the name of A. C, Traveler is 
a thin disguise of the real authorship, which 
is by a.cultivated female mind of much en- 
thusiasm, imbued with an earnest faith in the 
religion of humanity and in the perfectibility 
of mankind. The work includes a compre- 
hensive review of the growth of the Christian 
Church, which is divided into two eras, pre- 
paratory fora third tocome. First, was the he- 
roic and affectional age, continuing for eight- 
een centuries ; secondly, the period of tran- 
sition — the reasoning age of the church and 
world, which the author calls ‘*Man’s Spiritual 
and Intuitional-Intellectual Period of Devel- 
opment.” This is to be followed by the ‘* har- 
monial age,’’ ‘‘ the spiritual and intuitional- 
intellectual and harmonial era of the church 
universal.’ The first era was especially 
marked by the revelation of the Divine Moth- 
er God; and in this connection the author 
re-asserts the most ancient religious concep- 
tion—that of the bisexual duality of the God- 
head — and almost relapses into medizval 
mariolatry.. ‘* Because,’’ we are told, ** the 
Dual Godhead and Spiritual Family Trinity 
have not been recognized by the Church of 
the past, and neither, also, the Divine and 
Universal Maternity and Paternity, which 
are kindred truths, the Church has never be- 
lieved and taught that each HUMAN FAMILY, 
with its Dual head, represents the Divine- 
Human-Universal-Family of the Father and 
Mother God.’’ The author regards Sweden- 
borg as the inaugurator of the Second Chris- 
tian Era, which combines, as he combined, 
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scientific truth with spiritual insight. The 
influence of the Swedish seer pervades the 
whole book, and colors all its speculations as 
to the religious destiny of mankind. We are 
distinctly told that he was ‘* commissioned 
of heaven, in anticipation of the Second Ad- 
vent of Christ, to reveal special truths con- 
cerning the higher life, in order to prepare 
the way, not only for the coming of the Mas- 
ter on a more elevated plane of intelligence, 
but also, for the more wonderful spirit - phe- 
nomena that would attend that important 
event.’? The Second Advent is declared to 
be near at hand, heralded by all the signs of 
the times. Following it will come the day 
of equal and universal liberty, of a universal 
church based on a common manhood, one 
with science and philosophy, knowledge be- 
ing reconciled to faith, and the principle of 
the Divine Mother God recognized in the 
elevation of woman to her rightful oneness 
with man. Having laid down these propo- 
sitions, the author proceeds to a commentary 
on the divisions of the Christian Church, 
which embodies a good deal of shrewd criti- 
cism, and dilates on the policy and justice of 
equal education, opportunities, and privileges 
for woman. Here, as all through the book, 
however, the ecstatic and rhapsodical breaks 
through the logical and obscures the argu- 
ment. It would not be unjust to character- 
ize the Zeachings of the Ages as an intellect- 
ual and emotional rhapsody, akin to some of 
Swedenborg’s writings in spirit without their 
severer method. It is written in a diffuse 
style, and the enthusiasm of the author in- 
sists upon a constant resort to capitals and 
italics, and can often find relief only in pas- 
sages of verse. With more condensation and 
repose it would have more strength and per- 
spicuity. Yet it is imbued with a generous 
aspiration for the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, is full of love and tenderness, 
and is not without interest as an expression 
of one of the phases of contemporary relig- 
ious thought. 





